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President’s Address 
October 24, 1938 


BY AGNES G. Morris 


Weare gathered here to-day opening the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. Another year is drawing 
rapidly to its close. 


Your Board of Trustees has been called upon to make several difficult 
decis ons. Having been placed in our respective positions by you or your 
representatives in Convention assembled, it is our hope that we have solved 
the various problems to ycur satisfaction. 


Our first duty was to have printed and distributed the Constitution and 
By-laws as revised in 1937. Through the efforts of your able Legislative 
and Ethics Committee, this was accomplished with the least possible cost to 
the Association. If you have not as yet, received a copy, the Secretary is 
prepared to supply you. 


The question of Junior Membership in the Association was next con- 
sidered. This was favorably received by the Board of Trustees and the 
several Component Societies and as a result the Legislative and Ethics 
Committee are proposing at this session, an amendment to our Constitution 
and By-laws whereby “All Dental Hygienists who are students in legally 
incorporated dental colleges or training schools for Dental Hygienists with 
a course of not less than nine academic months, will be eligible on the en- 
dorsement of the Dean of said Dental College or Training School to secure 
Junior Membership in the Amer (can Dental Hygienists’ Association.” 


The nucleus of a Scholarship fund has been set aside in a Savings Bank 
at the highest possible rate of interest, and it is expected, with the return 
of prosperity, to add to this amount. 

This year, our profession has been accorded two most unusual honors. 
The Dental Committee of the New York World’s Fair—1939 recognized 
us by appo nting to its governing body one of our most capable members, 
Miss Henrietta Waters of Long Island. We are very proud of this honor 
and appreciate its bestowal. 

The Dental Profession of Missouri has granted us a singular privilege 
—namely. the opportunity to Clinic at a Convention held in a State having 
no Dental Hygiene Law. The Board of Dental Censors of Missouri offered 
its whole hearted cooperation in our work. In return we can but offer our 
hearty support and aid in furthering our Dental Hygiene cause in Missouri. 

To each of the members of the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion in general, one suggestion comes to mind—if you have the good for- 
tune to be chosen a leader in your profession and are given the opportunity 
to hold office, hesitate before accepting and ask yourself one question: “Am 
I in a position to fulfill all obligations of the office particularly that of attend- 
ing meetings?” After all, that is a very ‘mportant requisite. Many times I 
have heard officers state that they did not know how such and such a thing 
was done or why it should be done, Of course not. They had failed to 
sit in at the discuss ons thereby losing much of educational value, as well 
as being unfair to themselves and those they represented. It is hoped that 
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in future, attendance at nities of the Board and House of Delegates will 
show a marked increase. 


Congratulations to Thelma Myers of Cleveland for the splendid article 
tin October Journal entitled “Vacations”. It is recommended that you read it. 


To the members in private practice particularly a new source of infor- 
mation is being introduced. “Dental Survey” is opening a new department 
which should be of great assistance. 


The Journal Staff, including Editor, Assistant Editors, Business and 
Advertising Manager, Chief Reporter and State Reporters, has done much 
to improve the Journal in the past year, diespite general business conditions. 
Although advertisers have withdrawn their support, the volume has in- 
creased sometimes to twice the regular number of pages Type has been 
enlarged and new cuts used; the Journal has weatherd the storm, rounded 
out a complete year and has an appreciable balance in the bank. The 
Journal is a Siamese Twin, so to speak, its success being due mostly to the 
untiring efforts of Margaret Jeffreys, Editor and Helen B. Smith, Business 
and Advertis ng Manager, without whose efforts the Association would 
have had to give up the Journal as a serious liability. 


This has been a long year. It has been a sad year. Many years ago a 
Dentist with a vision to whom time and money meant nothing, worked un- 
ceasingly until that vision came to life. We Dental Hygienists are the result 
of that v.sion. He created our profession and stood behind us, but a hard 
taskmaster if he found one of us digressing. When knotty Association 
problems presented themselves, he was ever ready to unravel! them for the 
Board members. On March 15th last, while the Bridgeport Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association was holding its monthly meeting, word came that DR. 
ALFRED CIVILION FONES had just passed to his reward very suddenly 
and unexpectedly. No greater shock could have come to the Profession. 
To those of us who studied under his guidance, worked with him and loved 
him he will be greatly missed. To keep his memory ever new in the minds 
and hearts of Dental Hygienists yet to come, is our fervent desire. 


Before we had recovered from the shock of Dr. Fones passing, our 
Association was to receive yet another blow. On July 17th, our beloved 
Dr. Charles Nelson Johnson passed on just as unexpectedly. Dr. Johnson 
was the Dean of the Dental Profession. To know him was to love him, the 
“grand old man” called “Friend” by one and all. Words of mine are 
wholly inadequate to pay fitting tribute. While Dr. Fones aided with our 
ethical problems it was Dr. Johnson who was the staunch support of our 
Journal. He was ever ready to lend a helping hand. To those two great 
men we owe so much. May we always honor their memory. 


Before closing, may I present two recommendations? 


First: That a new survey on Training Schools be not only started, but com- 
pleted this year, and the results made available. The material already on 
’ hand will prove invaluable but a survey loses much of its effectiveness unless 
conducted speedily. 


Second: Since there has been so much criticism about the Dental Hygien- 
ist and her status and what training she is receiving in the courses available 
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to her, and recommendat‘ons have been made to change her course of train- 
ing, would suggest that an Index System be worked out and kept up-to-date 
whereby al! Articles written on Dental Hygiene and relative to criticisms, 

etc. will be kept on file by the Secretary of the American Dental Hygienist’s 
Association as well as all institutions of tra‘ning, that it may be available at 

any time to students and graduates. This Index should bring to each indi- } 
vidual hygienist a better understanding of the profession and the ideals 
upon which ‘t is based 


The Convention and Program Committees have worked diligently 
through many trying hours to promote a well worthwhile Convention and 
deserve much credit for their untiring efforts. 


To Dr. Walter McFall we are indebted for the invitation to meet with 
the Mouth Hyg ene Section of the American Dental Association on Wed- 
nesday. 


To Dr. George Winter for the invitation to provide a Health Exhibit 
for “Youth Lane” at the Auditorium. 


The cooperation of all Committee Chairmen and members has been 
most praiseworthy. Officers and the Board of Trustees have been most 
helpful. 


May I take this opportunity to extend to each and all Hygienists my 
heartiest thanks for the support rendered during the past year and in all 
prev'ous years? A long period of organization service has been climaxed 
by the bestowal of the highest honor possible in organized Dental Hygiene, 
that of President of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association and I am 
indeed grateful for this recognition. 


Recently in an editorial by Dr. Johnson, were the following verses by 
Longfellow: 


“Labor with what zeal we will, 


Something stili remains undone, 


Something unaccomplished still 


Awaits the rising of the sun!” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The members of the Educational Committee of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association wish to acknowledge, with gratitude, the complete 
and valuable reports submitted by State Departments of Health and State 
Departments of Education throughout the Country. This data made it pos- 
sible to compile an interesting report of dental hygiene activities in various 
parts of the United States. 


C. McCartHy, 
Chairman, Educational Committee. 
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Can Decay of the Teeth Be Prevented 
BY WALTER T. McFaLt, D.D.S., F.1.C.D. 
: Medical Arts Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


ECAY of the teeth not only can be prevented but is being prevented 

daily. There is possibly more misinformation about decay of the 

teeth and the cause and cure of so-called pyorrhea than there is about 
any one other single subject, except perhaps religion. How true Josh 
Billings has written, “It ain't so much what folks don’t know as tis they 
know so much what ain't so.” There is nothing permanent except change. 
The American publ’c is often placed in a quandary because of the manifold 
theories, disagreements, advertisements, and lack of definitely proved useful 
knowledge on the subject from those who are supposed to know, or from 
those to whom a person may go for help, that all too often the public is 
forced to doubt the efficacy of dentistry and the absolute importance of 
availing itself of what can be and is being done to control this greatest 
disease of the human race, dental decay. 


There is no magic, mysterious short cut to glorious health. No uni- 
versity can teach us, through one of its extension courses, how to prevent 
decay of the teeth. The greatest philosopher of our day cannot philoso- 
phize away the toothache. No medicine or proprietary preparation sold in 
a jar, tube, box, can, or bottle will prevent our teeth from being ravaged by 
decay. No single factor wil! do the job to everyone’s satisfaction; and. no 
individual or organization can guarantee us against the scourge of decaying 
teeth. But the picture is far from being hopeless and helpless; the remedy 
is fairly simple, it concerns mainly the most important person in your life, 
because the method of preventing decay of the teeth rests almost entirely 
with the individual. 


What are teeth, when are they formed, why are they different from 
any other part of our body? Our hygiene lesson in public school taught us 
that teeth are hard, bony-like projections growing ‘n the jaw, and are used 
for biting and chewing so that we can swallow more comfortably the food 
we eat. Teeth are vital, jiving, important parts of our body. True, teeth 
are the hardest substances found in the body, for the enamel covering of 
the portion of the teeth which shows above the gums is the hardest known 
structure in the body, much harder and denser than bone. Teeth not only 
are accessory organs of speech, but are necessary for the maintenance of 
buoyant health. We must have well cared for, comfortable teeth if the 
process of digestion ‘s to take place normally. Teeth give form to the face, 
and influence the features by which individuals are appraised and identified. 
It is from the mouth and chin that disposition and character are most as- 
suredly to be judged. Teeth are in many instances one of the main indices 
as to what ‘s actually taking place in the body. The discases affecting the 
teeth always have a close relationship to the health of the whole body. 
Many of the diseases to which we are heir, first manifest themselves to the 
well-trained physician or dentist by the condition of the mouth or the teeth. 
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When decay of the teeth is allowed to run rampant, toxins are generated 
and disseminated throughout the body, attacking the weakest parts and the 
most vital organs. 


The twenty baby or deciduous teeth are formed four to six months be- 
fore the ch ld is born. ‘What the mother eats during pregnancy, what 
happens to her from a health standpoint before the baby arrives, has every- 
thing to do with the kind of teeth the baby will have. The mother alone 
is responsible for the teeth of the child. These twenty deciduous teeth are 
supposed to serve the individual through life’s most critical and trying 
periods—infancy, babyhood, and childhood to adolescence. This is the 
time of life when the nervous and digestive systems do most of their devel- 
oping; when contagious and infectious diseases are accosted; when food or 
eating habits are firmly fixed. Every child deserves the right to be well 
born, to be given a chance to grow in wisdom and stature, ‘n favor with 
himself and his fellow men. The first permanent teeth which erupt are also 
being formed at birth, and because so little attention is given to this import- 
ant matter, more defects are found in these first of the permanent teeth than 
in nearly all the other permanent teeth put together. Guard well those first 
permanent teeth which erupt behind the last deciduous teeth before any of 
the deciduous teeth are lost. Teeth are different from other organs of the 
body in that they are the only structures in the body in which there is no 
natural provision for repair when damage or infection once gains admission. 
If an arm or leg is broken, whether one goes to a physician or not, that arm 
or leg will heal itself; it may not heal straight, but it will repair itself. Ifa 
nerve or blood vessel is cut or damaged, unless it is one of the vulnerable 
nerves or blood vessels, repair and regeneration will surely occur; but not 
so with a tooth, for once it is fractured or cracked, or a cavity appears in 
any one of its five surfaces, then that tooth progressively gets worse, and 
finally toothache, an abscess formation and death of the tooth result, caus- 
ing a change in shape of the whole mouth and face, affecting seriously the 
sinuses, the air passages, digestion, and acting as a breeding point for the 
most virulent of poisons found in the body. 


Diet alone will not prevent teeth from decaying. Brushing the teeth 
and gums with any and every dentifrice, mouthwash or germicide on the 
market will not, by itself, prevent decay of the teeth. Going to the dentist 
from early childhood to old age and senility will not protect against decay- 
ing teeth. No one thing can or will prevent decay of the teeth because we 
do not know in every instance what causes teeth to decay; but we do know 
that a strict program of all three of these all important avenues to success; 
namely, (1) proper diet and nutr‘tion, (2) inteiligent home care and hy- 
giene of the teeth and mouth, proper exercise and stimulation of the gums 
-and teeth, and (3) regular and systematic visits to the dentist early in life 
and at intervals so that the dentist might have opportunity to aid in keep- 
ing the teeth in good repair and the all important preventive and hea!th 
service he alone is capable of giving the mouth and teeth; this trio can pre- 
vent decay of the teeth. 
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Strong, healthy, useful teeth are the result of: 


1. Good nutrition—with particular stress on the attention to the 
health of and the proper selection of foods for the expectant and nursing 
mother, the preschool and school child. Sane cating habits, proper, tho- 
rough mastication or chewing on both sides of the mouth. Proper mastica- 
tion is a first aid to digestion and is also necessary for jaw and tooth develop- 
ment in childhood and for maintaining the health and supporting tissues all 
through life. We should eat what we ought to have rather than what we 
think we should have. We should have regular meals at regular times, 
with supervised or controlled eating between meals. 


2. Adequate home care of the mouth and teeth includes thorough 
and systematic cleaning and stimulation of the mouth and teeth at least 
each morning and night, oftener if possible. The toothbrush best adapted 
to the mouth should be intelligently selected and used. The dentist should 
teach the best method to employ in brushing and massaging the teeth and 
gums. If certain abnormal or unusual conditions are found in the mouth, 
those conditions wll, of course, require special instruction and care. The 
person with so-called crooked teeth has much more difficulty in keeping 
the mouth and teeth healthy than does the person with a well-rounded 
arch and a strong well-supported set of teeth. 


3. Regular and systematic visits to the dentist. The dentist should 
be selected with as much care as the physician. A child should be ac- 
quainted with the dentist by two and one-half years of age, earlier than th‘s 
if stains or defects are noticed on the teeth. The child and adult should 
visit the dentist as often as the dentist deems necessary to do well his part 
in preventing the teeth from suffering losses he cannot control. No defect 
is too minor to require immed ate attention. No cavity or hole in a tooth, 
in either child or adult, is ever too small to fill. Every deciduous tooth 
should be retained and repaired to assure its remaining in a healthful, useful 
condition unti! the succeeding permanent tooth replaces it in that particular 
mouth. It requires time to make a real examination; every tooth has five 
surfaces, and there are one hundred surfaces to be examined above the 
gums in the mouth of a child five years of age; there are one hundred and 
sixty surfaces to be examined in an adult’s mouth. No examination is or 
can be complete without the aid of the x-ray, for the dentist cannot tell 
what is lurking beneath the gums. Most boys and girls have defects in their 
first permanent molars, and all the molar teeth—-because of the structural 
defects almost always found in them. They need a close examination and 
usually a preventive treatment soon after their appearance in the mouth. - 
Any defect which causes pain, toothache or discomfort makes the dentist's 
chance of helping a great deal more hopeless. If parents, individuals, and 
dentists all did their part, decay of the teeth in most instances could be 
prevented. 


The Dental Hygienist in the 
Mississippi Mouth Health Program 


BY Grapys M. Evrick, Jackson, Mississippi 


HE Mouth Health Program of the State Board of Health is in the 
sixteenth consecutive year, having been established in January, 1923 
as an activity of the Division of Materna! and Child Health. The 

aim is to build healthy mouths and to instill the desire to keep them healthy. 
Educational in purpose, the program is aided by advisory service of the 
Mississippi Dental Association functioning through the dental member of 
the State Board of Health and the Council on Mouth Hygiene. Field 
activities are increased in extent and effectiveness by county dental chair- 
men and the volunteer service of dentists who make inspections and render 
other assistance to mouth health workers. Able allies in promoting and 
following up the inspections and corrections are county health departments, 
school authorities, home demonstration agents, parent-teacher and other 
service organizations. 


The Mouth Health program is built around three age groups: pre- 
school. school and adult, for whom the types of service are inspection, in- 
struction and cleaning. 

Contact with preschool children is made chiefly through preschool 
conferences where the service of a dental hygienist has become a factor in 
enlarging the attendance. 


In the school group, the elementary grades receive first consideration, 
but high school, 4-H Clubs and a few college groups are included. Inspec- 
tions made by dentists and dental hygienists are always followed by notices 
to parents if one is not present during inspection. Instruction given by the 
supervisor and hygienists emphasizes the influence of diet on teeth, of teeth 
on general health, and the necessity for cleanliness and regular dental care 
in all age groups. The cleaning done by the dental hygienists not only 
sends the child home with clean teeth but also includes a demonstration of 
brushing with his own brush, a notice of mouth condit‘on to parents, and 
individual instruction adapted to his age and dental needs. 


The adult group embraces antepartum cases, midwives, home demon- 
stration clubs, teachers in the field and in training, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, parent teacher and civic groups. While instruction is the major 
service here, inspections are made and when possible cleaning is given as 
a demonstration. 


Dental workers strive to advise the mothers concerning diet and dental 
care before the baby is born: to reach the preschool child before he has 
dental defects: to teach the school child what his defects are, how to cor- 
rect them and how to avoid others: to enlist the aid of adults individually 
and in groups by pointing out mouth conditions and interpreting local 
needs; to establish local mouth health programs which function without 
dependence upon a state worker. 


In addition to the three-fold teaching of diet, dental care and cleanli- 
ness, the mouth health program places increasing emphasis upon the cor- 
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rection of small defects in the first teeth and in the second teeth as soon as 
they erupt; upon establishing desirable habits and attitudes regarding 
mouth hygiene: upon the value of a dental certificate as a record of system- 
atic care, but not as an end in itself. 


The work of the department is carried on by a state supervisor, a 
secretary, and field workers. The supervisor is a teacher, the field workers 
at present are twelve dental hygienists and one dentist. 


Dental hygienists have been used in the Mississippi Public Health 
program fourteen years, starting with one in the schools of McComb in 
September, 1924. During these fourteen years there have been twenty- 
three dentai hygienists employed, graduates of ten schools, natives of eleven 
states. The twelve dental hygienists now working in the state, represent 
five schools, and three states: two have been in county health work in 
Mississippi continucusly for eleven years, the shortest period of service 
among them is nineteen months, the average length of service is five years. 


Of the twelve dental hygienists, s1x are in full-time health departments, 
and six are itinerants: four white and two negro. The dental hygienists 
are employed through local financial cooperation with the State Board of 
He.lth. When employed by counties full-time, the arrangement is on the 
same basis as others of the health personnel. The arrangement for white 
itinerants, usually in counties for a period of one to nine months, is made 
on a monthly payment which increases after each twelve months of service 
and remains stationary at the end of the third year. Any time not engaged 
is allotted to normals, 4-H Clubs, county Farm Security Administration, 
and to districts where interest is keen. The Negro itinerants are loaned to 
full-time health departments usually for a month at a time, an extension 
being allowed for a small monthly payment. 


During the period covered by July 1937—-June 1938 mouth health 
activities in 62 of the 82 counties of the state, ‘ncluded the inspection of 
107,407 mouths of which 33.8% were OK. 


Among preschool children OK mouths increased slightly, this group 
of 2,610 having 45% OK. As shown by dental! certificates the number 
visiting a dentist increased 60% over last year. The next highest OK per- 
centage was 38.7 shown among 13,361 negro school children. 


The dentists gave the‘r time to inspect 173 white schools, one-third of 
the total number of white schools inspected. They completed the inspec- 
tions in all white schools of four counties. 


The total number of school children having dental work done in 25 
counties showed an increase of 47% over last year. More than three- 
fourths of the dental correct’ons recorded was in counties having full-time 
dental hygienists. The number of mouths cleaned last year was 13,733. 
There are ten schools 100% in dental certificates, several approaching 
100%, and the number of school children securing more than one certificate 
a year is steadily rising. 


The reports of mouth health agtivities show resourcefulness and hard 
work. They also disclose many untouched areas, many unanswered needs. 
This is particularly true among the 4-H and Farm Security Administration 
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groups among whom outstanding work has been done this year. Dental 
hygienists inspected mouths of boys and girls at the State Congress and at 

eight 4H Camps enrolling boys and girls from 37 counties. Detailed re- 

ports were kept and when studied will yield interesting information. Dental 
hygienists have also ‘nspected Farm Security Administration clients in nine 
counties and have been instrumental in inaugurating experimental plans 

for dental corrections which are being tried with the generous cooperation 

of the dent’sts, who have made inspections for this group also when hygien- 

ists are not available. 


The Mississippi mouth health personnel, limited in number, work their 
best, encouraged by the growing understanding of mouth health objectives, 
the increasing recognition of children’s needs, and the deepening sense of 
community responsib lity. 


The following report of a year’s work was sent by a county dental hy- 
gienist handling 42 white schools with an enrollment of approximately 
5000. It is typical of county programs which are adapted to the seasons, 
local needs and conditions. 


FULL-TIME DENTAL HYGIENIST’S REPORT WITH 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


The summer program included dental conferences where preschool 
and school children accompanied by parents had their teeth cleaned; in- 
spect‘on and instruction at medicai conferences; home visits to cases which 
appeared to be emergency ones; prophylaxis for W.P.A. Nursery school in 
July 1937. Funds were secured to have corrections made for those of this 
group who had defects, in May 1938 prophylactic service was rendered 
them again, and plans are being made to secure further corrections needed. 


In September 1937, immediately after schools opened, dental inspec- 
tions were made first in the city and then in the county schools for children 
in the first six grades. In the smaller rural schools the seventh and eighth 
grades were included also. Periodic follow-up visits were made to all 
schools throughout the school term for classroom talks, toothbrush demon- 
strations. and to check on corrections. Approximately twenty schools used 
a dental unit for study in one of its grades. In the spring, inspections were 
made again in the city schoois. 


Through the services of a colored hyg‘enist in October, inspections 
were made for all children in the five urban colored schools, and in four 
rural schools. Prophylaxis for some of the city pupils constituted part of 
the program. 


Early in 1938, the 4-H Club girls had dental inspections and were in- 
vited to return to the cfhce for prophylaxis. Some of them responded and 
complied with the request to bring their parents in order that the value of a 
healthy mouth m ght be explained. Those not having a prophylaxis at 
that time will be given the service at their summer camp. 
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Several Vincent’s Angina cases occurred in an urban school in the 
spring of 1938, but the outbreak was brought under control with the co- 
operation of the teachers, dentists, a sanitation supervisor, and the children 
themselves. 


N.Y.A. girls who came to the office for physical examinations had de- 
tailed dental examinations. Assistance has been given the N.Y.A. super- 
visor and the home management supervisor of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in working out plans for correction of defects in these two groups. 


Corrections were made for fifty-five ind'gent cases through the com- 
bined efforts of the dentists, the Kiwanis Club, the Charity Clinic sponsored 
by the health department, the P.T.A., and an outstanding citizen. Many 
cases of charity work were not reported as such, and the dentists have been 
most cooperative in serving indigent emergency cases. 


Coordination of Dental Service 
With Other Health Department Services 


BY AILFEN Cooper, D.H., Warren County, Mississippi 


ORTUNATE is the dental hygienist in public health, whose directoc 

believes that the inspection and cleaning of teeth, though important, 

are only the beginning of a mouth health program. The original con- 
ception of the dental hygienist was of a health worker, and not a mere 
operator at the chair. Dr. Fones said, “If you wish to serve the highest 
purpose in your calling, you must consider yourselves first as hygienists, and 
secondly as prophylactic operators.”* 


Following this ideal, the dental hygienist strives to become a health 
teacher, fully aware that dental health is both necessary and dependent 
upon physical health. Thus, she is interested in all fields of health pre- 
servation and education, and should be able to contribute in varying 
degrees to them. 


A large portion of the dental hygiene program concerns the school age 
group. This program serves a distinct purpose when it takes its place as a 
natural part of the general school health activity, supplementing and being 
supplemented by the other services of the health department. The hygien- 
ists’ visits to schools are necessarily more frequent than those of the other 
members of the health personnel, and therefore, she more frequently comes 
in contact with the problems arising in the schools. The dental hygienist 
cannot, and does not desire to handle anything delegated by training and 
ethics to her co-workers, but she should be able to furnish helpful infor- 
mation to them about the school conditions and to the schools about the 
health department services. 


* “The Origin and Progress of the Dental Hygienist,” by A. C. Fones, D.D.S., in 
The American Dental Hygienists’ Association Journal. 


. 
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Outside the mouth health field she should be ready and happy to 
shoulder her share of the responsibility in matters not requiring specialized 
skill. There are children to be referred to the director, as for instance, 
those having skin conditions which are noticed by the teacher during rou- 
tine work may be reported, making a visit by the director to a particular 
school timely. There are school records to be made and explained. In 
recording the findings of the dental inspections which usually precede the 
physical, the school files can be arranged for the term. The hygienist 
should be able to give valuable assistance when there are nutritional sur- 
veys to be compiled. Studies of growth trends become necessary for the 
information of the persons responsible for the selection of children to re- 
ceive special lunches and supervision. There is the correction of physical 
and dental defects to be urged. Home visits made for the purpose of call- 
ing the parents’ attention to dental defects naturally embrace the review of 
the child’s entire physical record with emphasis placed on the point be- 
lieved to be of greatest need. There are also the results of faulty diet, and 
of specific communicable diseases to be discussed; the importance of en- 
vironmental sanitation, personal and public health observance to be taught. 


One of the most valuable services is the help given teachers through 
° appropriate material and suggestions which assist them in developing units 
of work. A recent opportunity to evaluate such service over a period of 
years, was presented through a health exhibit held in observance of Child 
Health Day. The County Recreational Project sponsored a public non- 
competitive exhibit‘on of pupils’ work, showing the health instruction of 
white public and parochial schools. The schools were invited to send 
posters, booklets, models, or any material on health work used during the 
year. The response was enthusiastic, and the result thought provoking, 
showing good teaching and poor, new trends and old devices. Three en- 
couraging facts were seen: 

1. The greater portion of the display was child-made. 

The amount of commercial advertising was small. 

Most of the conclusions were sound. 

However, as long as health material furnished by school books and other 
sources is allegorical, we may expect vegetables with faces, milk bottles 
with legs, and habits that are the gifts of fairies—and as long as the height- 
weight tables in the textbooks carry their explanation of “how to find the 
normal weight by the height,” we can expect children to believe that “it is 
necessary to measure your height because that is how you find how much 
you should weigh.” 

The dental hygienist finds her proportionate share of service in other 
divisions of the health department: ante partum, preschool, and adult. A 
mother with a new born baby is primarily interested in growth and nutri- 
tion. Delivering the Birth Registration Certificate affords the opportunity 
to wish the young citizen on his journey toward normal development. The 
preschool Conference where teeth may be examined and cleaned before 
parents is the ideal place to teach the importance of frequent and complete 
dental service for the small child. 

Wherever the sincere object‘ve is the achievement and appreciation of 
health by the people, through cooperative activities well planned and 
scheduled, the dental hygienist will find the standard of mouth health 
“OK.” 
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Editorial 


THE ALFRED CIVILION FONES STUDENT LOAN FUND 


HEN Dr. Alfred Civilion Fones conceived the necessity for 
our profession as an ally of the dental profession to help 
minister to the dental needs of the human race, he left un- 
turned no stone that would aid in the achievement of this purpose. 


Most of us who are in that profession today knew Dr. Fones 
personally. We know that his every thought centered about the 
activities of this profession, not for the honor that was his in having 
created it, but because of the satisfaction which was his in knowing 
that his contribution to the ideals of his own profession was bearing 
fruit. 

That the memory of Dr. Fones may be perpetuated in the 
hearts of all who will follow in this field of service and that we may 
continue to serve and assist others as he has us, the American Den- 
tal Hygienists’ Association has created a fund to be known as the 
Alfred Civilion Fones Student Loan Fund. This fund will be 
used to assist young women who otherwise might be unable to be 
a part of this profession whose real work has hardly yet begun. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ANY of you who read regularly our Journal will recall an 
article of several months ago which was a reprint from the 
column of Damon Runyon the columnist, and which con- 
cerned a member of our own profession. At the time, I was decid- 
edly pleased that one of our group should receive such recognition, 
but today the feeling persists that that which was written portrayed 
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the unusual activity only toa small extent, and perhaps the material 
rather than the human side. For there is embodying the whole pic- 
ture a motive known only to those who have been deeply interest- 
ed, and incidentally, curious enough to look behind the scenes. 


At our recent convention in St. Louis, there was presented by 
Pearl Buffum and Ijourie Stocks from Florida, an exhibit on ““Com- 
parative Anatomy’. Persons from far and wide gathered around 
the table on which were carefully arranged the skulls of small ani- 
mals and small bottles containing cloudy colored fluid. What did 
it mean and what was it for? 


Miss Buffum, better known to most of us as Pearl, explained 
that she was interested in the snake, not because of the skin which 
covered it, but because of the contribution which was made to 
science. One example is the thyroid extract which has been found 
to be much more potent than that of the human being. Asa result, 
this extract has been supplied to numerous hospitals for the treat- 
ment of hundreds of patients. 


In training school, we all struggled through a course in 
“Comparative Anatomy”, studying from pictures in textbooks 
the skulls of various animals. I wonder if it ever occurred to any 
of us then that the day would come when students might have the 
real skull for study and not just a picture, and that the skull would 
be provided by one of the members of our own profession? 


At our meeting in St. Louis, an announcement was made that 
an exhibit of the skulls of small animals would be presented to all 
training schools for dental hygienists in the name of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association.. The name of the person who 
would be responsible for the collection of such exhibits was not 
mentioned, but most of us know without being told. Personally, 
and, I hope everyone will join with me, I should like the words 
printed here to convey the honor we feel in having such a person a 
member of our profession. May the work she is doing, aided by 
other members of our profession’who are working under her super’ 
vision, continue to progress in the name of science. 


Dr. Alfred C. Fones— 
The Father of Dental Hygiene 


BY MaBEL C. McCartny, D.H. 


Supervisor of the Dental Hygiene Division 
Bridgeport. Connecticut Public Schools 


Note. Material for this article was gathered from reports by Dr. Alfred C. 
Fones, Dr. George Wood Clapp, the Bridgeport Department of 
Health, and the Bridgeport Department of Education. 


that in her public schools there was conducted one of the most bril- 

liant demonstrations of community oral hygiene that the world has 
ever seen. The fame of it spread to the ends of the earth and from the 
uttermost parts thereof came wise and thoughtful men who saw and learned 
and were convinced and inspired and went home to dream and plan of do- 
ing for their own people the things that Bridgeport was doing for hers. 
Some of them were observers for governments, some were educators, some 
were physicians and dentists. 


Botnet in er pub one claim to unrivaled distinction lies in the fact 


Dr. Alfred C. Fones, who is respons ble for the prestige which Bridge- 
port enjoys, was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and lived here until he 


attended the New York College of Dentistry, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1890. He returned home immediately thereafter and became asso- 
ciated with his father in the practice of dentistry. 


In 1900, the habit of vis'ting the dentist was rare and was usually 
exercised under compulsion. On the part of most people it consisted of 
having a tooth extracted when pain from it became too bad to be borne or 
of having it filled when the cavity became uncomfortably large. The more 
fastidious people made some effort to save the front teeth, but the bicuspids 
and molars did not often show and were habitually neglected. Prophylaxis 
was practically unknown to the dental profession and to the public. 


Upon a few rare minds in the profession there dawned the conviction 
that this was not the way in which dentistry should be practiced, and it 
would be immensely better for both dentist and patient if these unhealthy 
and unhappy conditions could be avoided by a course of treatment which 
kept mouths healthy. Among these was Dr. D. D. Smith of Philadelphia. 
In 1894 he began the practice of preventive methods and of “controlled 
practice”, by which is meant that he required his patients to return at in- 
tervals of a few weeks for office treatment and to exerc’se daily oral care at 
home as they were instructed. He apparently retained only patients who 
would do these things. This was the beginning of controlled practice. 


So extremely gratifying were his results that he largely or wholly gave 
up other methods of practice and read many papers before societies urging 
the general adoption of this form of service and gave clinics before societies 
and in his office, to which influential men in the profession were invited, he 
presented patients and exhibited conditions of oral health which may have 
been unknown to the profess‘on outside of his practice. 


DR. ALFRED C. FONES 
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In the fall of 1899, Dr. Smith gave a paper and clinic before the North | 
Western Dental Association which Dr. Fones heard and saw, and by which 
he was tremendously impressed. He had been in practice long enough to 
get a vision of himself as facing an endless procession of suffering and de- 
formed patients for whom only patchwork was possible, for whom there 
appeared to be no prevention, and for whom the methods then ‘n use were 
certainly no cure. He secured an invitation to one of the clinics in Dr. 
Smith’s office to see him operate and to inspect the beautiful mouths of 
many of his patients. There was no doubt that it was the ideal service for 
dentistry. Here was a way out of a thousand troubles for patients and 
dent'sts. 


Dr. Fones brought to the new vision the clear perceptions of a mind 
naturally executive in character. He saw immediately what may have been 
the greatest hinderance to the more rapid spread of the excellent doctrine 
which Dr. Smith was preaching—that the work took so much of the den- 
tist’s time that in a busy practice it was ‘mpossible for him to do it justice 
without letting operat've work suffer. As patients were already educated 
to operative work and it was the chicf source of income, it was not likely 
to be sacrificed for the sake of new work for which neither dentists or 
patients were ready. On the way home from that first v’sit to Philadelphia, 
Dr. Fones brought this to the attention of Dr. William Jarvie and suggested 
that a woman might be trained to do prophylactic work and thereby leave 
the dentist free for operative work. 


Dr. Fones spent five years in perfecting himself in prophylactic technic 
taught by Dr. Smith and then trained Mrs. Irene Newman, who had been 
his cha’r nurse for some years. There was no school to which she could 
be sent, because no one had ever heard of a woman dental hygienist. So 
extracted teeth were mounted in modeling compound and liberally stained 
with moist indelible pencil, and she was taught to polish the stain away. 
Artificia! tartar was made with plaster of Paris and varnish and smeared 
over the teeth and she was required to remove ‘t and polish the teeth. Dr. 
Fones had the courage of his convictions because he had her care for his 
own mouth. At every step he gave personal attention and direction. As 
far as is known, Mrs. Newman was the first dental hygienist. 


Dr. Fones’ dreams were formed into conviction and resulted in the 
introduction of prophylactic methods in his own practice. In the years 
1900-1906 Dr. Fones saw conditions changing in his own practice while 
they remained unchanged in his father’s practice and in the practice of 
many friends. Under the influence of prophylact‘c treatments the health 
of the whole mouth improved, pyorrhea became less rampant, decay !ess 
frequent, there were steadily fewer cavities and exposed pulps and there 
was less need for extractions. 


Finally in 1908, Dr. Fones made a momentous decision. It was that 
from that time on patients who continued in his practice should return at 
regular intervals, suited to the individual needs, for prophylactic treat- 
ments by Mrs. Newman, end that he himself would see them at intervals of 
six months. ‘There were not lacking numerous predictions by anxious and 
well-meaning friends of failure and ruin to follow such a course. But the 
plan was put into practice, was successful, and was continued from that day 
to the time of his death on March 15, 1938. 
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The dire pred'ction of friends would have undoubtedly been realized 
if such a plan had been launched, full-fledged, upon an unprepared clientele 
by an unknown or untrained or over-enthusiastic dentist. But there had 
been long preparation. Since 1900, Dr. Fones had been practicing prophy- 
laxis on an increasing number of patients. Thousands of opportunities to 
educate patients had been improved. Many patients were in better dental 
and general health because of the service. The entire setting was psycho- 
logically ready. Within a short time all of his patients were enthusiastic 
about the service. Demands for it came from many who desired to become 
patients. It became customary for patients to refer friends suffering a 
physical depression to Dr. Fones, especially if the depression was obscure. 


With the institution of controlled oral hygiene and personal instruc- 
tion for all his patients the character of Dr. Fones’ practice changed from 
one in which he was wag ng a continuously losing battle against the agents 
of destruction to one in which, fighting with the constructive forces, he 
waged a winning battle in behalf of oral and general health. Repeated in- 
dividual victories in his own practice, compared with the defeats continu- 
ously suffered by his father and his own friends in the profession, satisfied 
him that no amount of dental repair work for either adults or children 
would ever stem the apparently continuously increasing tide of dental 
decay. He gradually came to feel that n -he mouths of children could be 
kept clean from an early age, many of the most serious dental and bodily 
ills could be avoided, and that dentistry must find some way to render this 
service to all children. In 1911, he wrote as follows: 


“Like an immense flood, dental caries has come in with civili- 
zat‘on, and that flood has now become so great that thirty-five 
thousand dentists of this country, practicing chiefly along the lines 
of repairing damages, might just as well try to sweep back the 
ocean with a broom as to try to confine their efforts to operative 
work alone.” 


“Suppose it were possible to restore all these mouths toa 
sound and healthy condition—in less than five years a new crop of 
thousands and thousands of cavities would have again developed. 
Why?’ Because the dent’st has made but little effort to treat and 
educate his patients along the lines of prevention.” 


Do not understand that he thcught such cleansing would be the whole 
answer. He did not, because observation had led him to believe that oral 
and dental diseases are expressions of systemic deficiencies, probably largely 
nutritional in origin. But the oral prophylaxis was an important part of 
the answer and much easier to get at than the underlying and fundamental 
things, to which attention would have to be given later. He therefore be- 
gan to agitate for the introduction of oral hygiene into the public schools. 


Dr. Fones was much better fitted than most dentists to initiate such an 
agitation and carry it to a successful conclusion. His father, Civilion Fones, 
D.D.S., with a vision greater than that of most members of the dental pro- 
fession, not only had served his clientele well as a dentist and his profession 
well as a member of the Connecticut State Dental Commission for two 
years, one as president, and in the presidencies of the Connecticut State 
Dental Society and the Connecticut Valley Dental Association, but had 
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served his city well, first as councilman, then as alderman, and lastly as 
mayor of Bridgeport for two terms. In homes of the right sort, children 
probably learn quite as much by association and absorption as by direct 
instruction, and it was impossible that a boy of such keen perceptions as Dr. 
Fones should live in a home where professional service and public service 
were fundamental activities without grow-ng up to feel that in every im- 
portant activity the public welfare was to be sought and served. 


So he began his appeal for funds with which to show what could be 
done for the health of the children. He was held by his program to the 
securing of these funds from the city. It would have been quite easy to 
obtain funds from private sources, for only a few thousand dollars were 
needed and among his patients were several who were the recipients of such 
personal benefits from controlled dental hygiene that they were willing to 
provide the money to show the community what could be done. 


The local dentists had already done something to educate a part of the 
public. As president of the Bridgeport Dental Society in 1909, Dr. Fones 
organized a group of dentists, cach of whom was to take ten boys to his 
office and put their mouths in good condition. At the same time these boys 
were to be taught the principles of oral hygiene. It was felt that they would 
be centers of interest and information in their schools and homes. They 
doubtless were. To stimulate public interest further, Dr. Fones wrote a 
series of articles for the local newspapers and gave public clinics. Other 
members of the dental profession with convictions like his own came to 


Bridgeport and gave public addresses. Among these were Drs. T. P. Hyatt, 
M. L. Rhein and G. B. Palmer. 


But Dr. Fones’ plan went much farther than this initial ‘effort. He 
realized from the beginning that this was a work of education. It had to 
begin with the powers at the head of municipal affairs, to utilize activities 
possible only through education, and to awaken the public to personal 
efforts in its own behalf, or it could never reach full fruition. The best way 
to begin with the authorities was to get them to put some money into the 
plan, do some of the work and take an interest in what was accomplished. 


From 1909 to 1913 Dr. Fones waged an active campaign of public 
education in the newspapers by means of articles and letters. Some of the 
papers gave his material prominence and supported it with favorable edi- 
torial comment. Some of the other local dentists were opposed to Dr. 
Fones’ plan and published articles saying that it was impracticable. Needless 
to say, Dr. Fones’ proposed program met with much opposition. It was 
new, unheard-of by the greater part of the public, and very vague in the 
minds of a larger number of the dental profession. But with his mind and 
heart once set and a fixed purpose, Dr. Fones battled on courageously. 


In January, 1914, the Board of Health, under the influence of William 
McLaughlin, D.D.S., a member, petitioned the Board of Apportionment 
for the money, saying that it would be glad to make the demonstration Dr. 
Fones desired. The Board of Apportionment appropriated the money for 
use in that way. Dr. McLaughlin selected a committee including three 
dentists besides himself—A. C. Fones, R. H. W. Strang, T..A. Ganung— 
and a physician, F. W. Stevens. At last the enterprise was under way. 
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Now that the money-was available for the demonstration in the schools 
under the auspices of the Board of Health, Dr. Fones desired to make a 
demonstration covering five years to afford unassailable statistics as to the 
value of oral hygiene. For such a broad plan the amount of money was 
very small. 


Dr. Fones went ahead with preparations for an organization to do the 
work in the schoo!s by completing the outline of a very comprehensive 
course of instruction and secur'ng a group of brilliant teachers. | 


So intensive and extensive had been the newspaper campaigns in be- 
half of oral hygiene by the dentists who were interested, by other contribu- 
tors and by the editorial writers that Dr Fones anticipated no difficulty in 
recruit‘ng enough young women who might want to become hygienists to 
meet all his requirements. But the uncertainty as to the money made it im- 
possible to assure any young women who might take the instruction that 
there would be positions available in the schools after graduation. When 
the opportunity of taking the instruct’on was presented to the graduating 
class in the high school and to one or two other groups, not one person 
responded. Here was a new dilemma. Where should he get his raw 
material? 


Of course, the work which he had been doing in his own practice and 
the lectures and clinics which he had given had informed many dentists in 
his vicinity as to the desirability of oral hygiene for patients and dentists. 
So he addressed a communication to dent’sts whom he knew to be inter- 
ested, telling them that he was about to institute a course in oral hygiene, 
and that it would include instruction by teachers of very high standing and 
enough practical work so that when a girl graduated from the course she 
would have a good knowledge of the fundamentals and should be ready to 
work for patients. In the offices of quite a number of these dentists were 
young women suitable for such training. The dentists must have enthused 
these girls with the possibilities, because about twenty-five of them enrolled. 
There were also three college graduates who were teaching school, three 
trained nurses, and the wives of three practicing dentists. Twenty-seven 
of them creditably completed the course and were given diplomas. 


An excellent lecture room had been made ready with desks, balopticon 
and screen, and so, on November 13, 1913, there assembled at Dr. Fones’ 
office, 10 Washington Avenue, Bridgeport, the first class in dental hygiene 
whose members were not prospect’ve nor graduate dentists. 

The program for the course was carefully laid out, furnished in printed 
form and exactly followed. The great amount of thought which Dr. Fones 
had given to the training of this class is shown by the comprehensive list of 
subjects which were taught and the names of the men who taught them. 
Following ‘s the first course of study ever given for dental hygienists: 

Anatomy by Raymond C. Osburn, Ph.D., Columbia University; 

Special Anatomy of the Head, Teeth and Jaws and 

Dental! Histology by R. H. W. Strang, M.D., D.D.S., Bridgeport, 

Connecticut; 

Physiology by Alexander M. Prince, M.D., Yale University: 

Bacteriology and Sterilization by L. F. Rettger, Ph.D., Yale University; 
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Pathology; The Skin in Health and Disease by George M. MacKee, 
M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; 

The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition by Russell H. Chittenden, 
Ph.D., L.L.D., Sc.D., Yale University; 

Posture and Fresh Air by Professor Irving Fisher, Yale University, 
Chairman of Committee of One Hundred on Nat’onal Hygiene; 

Factors in Personal Hygiene by C. Ward Crampton, M.D., Director of 
Physical Training, Public Schools, New York; _ 

Lengthening the Life of the Resistive Forces of the Body by Dr. 
William G. Anderson, D:rector, Yale University Gymnasium; 

Oral Sccretions, Deposits and Accretions of the Teeth; The Phy- 
chology of Handling Children by Edward C. Kirk, Sc.D., D.D.S., 
Dean of School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dental Caries by Eugene H. Smith, D.M.D., Dean of Dental Depart- 
ment, Harvard University; 

Alveolar Abscess by M. L. Rhein, M.D., D.DS., New York; 

Pyorrhea Alveolaris by R. G. Hutchinson. Jr., D.D.S., New York; 


Malocciusion py ik. Ottolengui, M.D.S., New York, Editor, Items of 
Interest; 


The Teeth as a Masticating Machine by Charles R. Turner, M_D., 
D.D.S., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry and Metallurgy, 
School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania; 

The Dental Hygienist as an assistant in Oral Surgery by M. I. Scham- 
berg, M.D., D.D.S., New York; 

The Dental Hygienist as an assistant in General Practice by Herman 
E. S. Chayes, D.D.S., New York ; 

The Teaching of Mouth Hygiene to School Children by Thaddeus P. 
Hyatt, D.D.S., New York: 


Dental Prophylax's by Alfred C. Fones, D.D.S., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The more one reflects on the list given here, the more one perceives it 
to be remarkable in character. It is perhaps not astonishing that far-seeing 
men in the dental profession like rs. Kirk, Hyatt, Turner and the others 
should have given of their time and energy to instruct a group of young 
women in their special subjects. because oral hyg’ene had been “in the air” 
for a long time and some of the advantages likely to result from their 
services were quite well developed in some of the more alert minds in the 
profession. But that men like Drs. Osburn, Prince, Rettger, Chittenden, 
Fisher and Anderson, not dentists by profession, busy with affairs which 
they might properly cons‘der more important, should come to Bridgeport 
to teach thirty-three young women is astonishing. 


When such men as these step out of the regular routine of their lives 
to do unusual things, it is because some one has implanted an unusual idea 
in their minds and convinced them that it is worth their attention and effort. 
Dr. Fones went to them personally, not once only but several-times He 
laughingly told how he had almost to sit on some of their doorsteps in order 
to win them to his point of view. But finally they all saw it. When he 
made out his program, it must have been no small satisfaction to him to 
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know that nowhere in the world could a finer corps of teachers for that 
course have been assembled. These teachers served without pay. Dr. 
Fones himself paid their expenses in order that the fund available for the 
demonstration might be made as effective as possible. These men traveled 
from New York, New Haven, Boston, and Philadelphia, sacrificing time, 
money, and energy to promote a cause in which they had faith. 


Dr. Fones’ offices occupied a magnificent building strategically located 
in the city of Bridgeport, and here, on November 17, 1913, the lectures be- 
gan. All were illustrated with pictures, slides, etc., in a balopticon. When 
the time for practical work came the following April, the balopticon.and 
the screen were !eft for use in this work, and modern dental chairs, loaned 
gratis, by the S.S. White Dental Manufacturing Company, with attach- 
ments of work tables and cuspidors, were installed. An electric drop-light 
was hung over each chair. 


Manikens were purchased and attached to the chairs in place of head- 
rests. In the center of the room a large sink was built with running hot and 
cold water, and with a zinc table large enough to accommodate a tub ot 
boiling water for sterilizing instruments when the practical work should be 
reached. Upon the sink were also cans of powdered pumice and trays for 
alcohol to be used for sterilizing. 


Each student was provided with a japanned box fitted with lock and 
key in which to keep her own instruments, which were furnished at cost. 


Here each student was put to work upon a maniken with rubber 
cheeks, tongue, two full sets of teeth and movable jaws. 


The pupils were taught a system of going over the teeth with instru- 
ments and porte-polishers, the correct position of holding instruments, the 
best fulcrum points. etc., and each pupil had te pass an examination in 
every stage of the work. The next step consisted in cleaning children’s 
teeth. The class cleaned several hundred children’s teeth, each child re- 
ceiving thorough instructions as to brushing, and demonstrating with his 
brush that he had understood the instructions given. When the children 
brought no brushes with them, Dr. Fones furnished them therewith. 


The practical work was finished by clean‘ng adults’ mouths, and many 
advanced cases of tartar deposits, pyorrhea alveolaris, etc., were found. 


In this training the pupils were taught to attempt nothing beyond 
prophylactic treatment, ie., cleaning, but these cleanings are to be most 
thorough, not a hasty running over the teeth with a rubber cup in the en- 
gine, but a thorough removal of all tartar and stains by careful instrumen- 
tation, followed by a thorough polishing of the tooth surfaces, labially, 
buccally, lingually, above and below the free gum margin, with an orange- 
wood stick dipped in fine powdered pumice and hydrogen dioxide, taking 
care to reach the approximal surfaces, then using dental floss dipped in 
pumice for reaching approximal surfaces difficult of access, and finishing up 
the grooves and fissures of the occlusal surface with the bristle brush in the 
engine. 


After finishing a prophylactic‘treatment, improper conditions such as 
poor crown and bridgework, pyorrhea conditions, and suspicious points 
where trouble might arise, were carefully noted, and all such cases reported 
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to the principal for his attention. The Fones pupils hoped and expected 
that by conscientiously following the principles of their training they 
would be of good serv.ce to both the dentist and mankind generally. 


Three such classes for dental hygienists were conducted by Dr. Fones. 
For the second and third classes, some new names were added to the list of 
lectures. Among them were: 


Dr. J. Leon Williams; 
Charles N. Haskell, M.D., Lecturer in Post-Graduate School of Phy- 


sicians, New York; 
’ Charles F. Ash, D.D.S., New York; 
W. A. La Field, M.D., Specialist in Radiography: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Miss Jesse Bancroft, President of American Posture League, 
New York; 


C. E. A. Winslow, M.S., Ph.D., Professor in Yale Medical School, 


New Haven, Connecticut; 

Frank P. Underhill, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry, Shefheld Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut; 

Yandell Henderson, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, Medical Depart- 
ment of Yale University; 

Nathaniel G'Idersleeve, M.D., Professor of Microbiology, Dental De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania; 


H. Lebaren Peters, M.C., Specialist in Bacteriology, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Up to 1915 there was’no lega! control for the work of the dental hy- 
gienists. The increase in their numbers, the evident value of their services 
in the schools and private practices, the conviction that their numbers 
would increase, and that the profession and humanity would profit there- 
by, and the evident desirability that their activities should be controlled by 
law before unpleasant complications arose led Dr. Fones to draw up, in 
1915, an amendment to the Connecticut dental law and urge its adoption. 
There was no d fliculty in securing its passage, for to the credit of the dental 
profession in this State be it said that there never was any organized opposi- 
tion on the part of the dentists to dental hygienists. On the contrary, there 
was a general spirit of cooperation, and it was this spirit that permitted Con- 
necticut to advance so far and so rap‘dly in this desirable form of service. 


When school opened in September, 1914, eight hygienists were ready 
to begin work for the children, under the immediate direction of the two 
supervisors, Rose E. House and Winifred A. Hart. 


All the time that Dr. Fones was urging the establishment of an oral 
hygiene clinic, he stressed the importance of prevention rather than of re- 
pair. When actual work began, he remained true to this ideal. 


Tt was not his expectation at the beginning of the work that there 
would be a startling reduction in dental decay, but it was felt that if the 
mouths of five classes of children, as one after another they entered the first 
grade, could receive prophylactic treatment, and if the children were prop- 
erly instructed, the pernicious conditions then common in the mouths of 
school children would be avoided. This should be cheaper in money and 
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better in every way than to allow the conditions to occur and be neglected 
or corrected by either private or public service. To establish such a superi- 
ority in favor of prevention, a careful record was made of the conditions 
of the mouths of the children then in the fifth grade, and this record was to 
be used as a control with which the records of the classes receiving prophy- 
laxis could be compared. 


A very important feature of the work was that the service was to be 
carried to the ch‘Idren as part of the school system rather than by making 
an effort to carry the children to the service at some centrally located clinic. 
Even very young children soon learn that they have no better friend than 
the school teacher, and that they may take on trust whatever she recom- 
mends. All the children in a building soon become accustomed to the hy- 
gienist, nothing unfortunate happened to those who visited her, and the 
fear of the unknown thing soon passed away. 


There were four distinct parts to the program, as follows: 


1. Cleaning and pol’shing the teeth, and making two charts of the 
mouth conditions, one to go to the parents, the other to be filed. This was 
done by the hygienist in the clinic temporarily established in the school 
building 

2. Classroom talks by the supervisors on food, cleanliness, etc.; also 
toothbrush drills, to make sure tha: the children understood how the brush 
should be used at home. 


3. Stereopticon lectures for she older children. 
4. Educat‘onal literature for the parents. 


It will be seen from this brief outline that three-quarters of the work 
was educational. It was intended to instruct the child in his own protection 
and to enlighten the parents so that the responsibility for the physical wel- 
fare of the child could finally be placed where it must necessarily rest, that 
is, in the home. 


As has been said, when actual work began, Dr. Fones remained true to 
his ideal of prevention rather than repair, but his experience in the first 
year of school work led him to form a broader conception of what preven- 
tion must include to be effective, than was common in the dental profession 
at that time, or indeed, is common now. He was impressed and depressed 
by the almost universal destruction of the temporary teeth of the children 
in the first grade. In some of these mouths the first permanent molars were 
through the gums, and in these teeth the hygienists frequently found im- 
perfectly calcified pits and fissures. His belief that these teeth would be 
lost soon was justified by the fact that in the fifth grade there were very few 
such molars not ser‘ously decayed. He knew also that if these pits and fis- 
sures could be filled the teeth would be preserved, especially in view of the 
prophylactic service which all these children were to receive. 


In September, 1915, Dr. B. Elizabeth Beatty, now Associate Professor 
of Roentgenology and Pediodontia at Temple University Dental College, 
was added to the corps, and sent from school to school to fill, for children 
in the first grade, the first permanent molar fissures which the hygienists 
indicated. The fact that during the first year she filled more than 2,000 
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such molars is proof of the great need for that service. In 1916 a second 
dentist was added to enlarge the same work, and later a third dentist. 


By 1918 the salvage of first permanent molars had progressed sufh- 
ciently so that the dentists could devote one day in every two weeks to the 
extraction of abscessed deciduous teeth for cases referred by the hygienists. 

In 1918 the Central Dental Relief and Repair Clinic opened under the 
Commissioner of Public Clinics, where rel‘ef was obtainable. 


From the beginning of the work of the first class of hygienists in April, 
1914, there was no difficulty in winning the whole-hearted support of the 
children, once they understood what was being done for them and they had 
a chance to experience the beginn‘ngs of the benefits. 


So firmly were the principles of oral cleanliness impressed upon some 
young minds that when the preacher at a certain church visited the child- 
ren’s room and asked for verses from the Bible, one little girl, with the con- 
fidence that comes from assured knowledge, rose and in her clear treble 
repeated, “A clean tooth never decays.” 


While the hygienists were work’ng in the schools in the financially 
well-to-do sections of the city, they found the mouths of the children very 
much alike. But when they reached certain other sections, especially those 
inhabited by large numbers of Jews and Italians, they found startling dis- 
crepancies. The mouths of the children of all races were unclean. In the 
mouths of some races the ravages of decay were uniformly destructive and 
‘n all races this was sometimes the case. But in the mouths of many Jewish 
and Italian children the teeth were relatively sound and in good condition. 
The enamel was hard and brilliant and apparently immune to attack by 
agents of decay. 


Inguiry into the food habits of the families to which these children 
belonged showed that they were accustomed to the use of dark rye. bread, 
baked very hard so that it required forcible mast‘cation to make it palatable, 
end also raw carrots, raw onions and raw garlic. There was always a low 
intake of meat and sugar, no sweet desserts or candy, and no appetite for 
them. Those children who were fed upon white bread, meat, potatoes, 
cooked fruits and vegetables, and liberal quantities of sugar, candy and 
sweet desserts always showed destructive decay and nearly always other 
evidences of systemic deficiency. 


Educational efforts were begun to d’scourage the use of sugar, refined 
flour and cereals, also to teach children and parents why tea, coffee, and 
beer-drinking by the children should be stopped. The slogan, AQUART 
OF MILK PER CHILD PER DAY, was presented wherever opportunity 
offered. This instruction in the classrooms of the Bridgeport schools, be- 
ginning in 1915, was, so far as is known, the first organized instruction as 
to diet ‘n relation to general and oral health in any public school system 


Much of the success in putting across the educational campaign was 
due to the initiative and ingenuity of the dental hygienists, and many a glass 
of milk was sent on its health-giving way by a few drops of chocolate as a 
flavor. 


By 1920 there were twenty-six hygien‘sts, two supervisors and three 
women dentists caring for more than 20,000 school children. The keynote 
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of the undertaking had never been care of the individual by the city; it has 
always been to teach the individual! to care for himself. 

In the fall of 1920, Dr. Fones secured the services of Miss Jane Ander- 
son, psychologist and teachers’ cr:tic at the Bridgeport Normal School, who 
gave all the hygienists an intensive course in applied psychology and 
pedagogy. 

Miss Dakin, dietitian at the Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs, 
also gave a course in practical dietetics, and the resulting information was 
thenceforth incorporated into their teaching. This course correlated the 
dietetic information which the hygienists had received and gave it an auth- 
oritative background. 


Every szhocl system finds some retardation among its pupils inescap- 
able. The expectation is not that it can be entirely removed; the problem 
is to lower it and the expense for it to the irreducible minimum. 


The report of the superintendent of schools of Bridgeport for 1922- 

1923 gave the following caus-s of retardation: 

Overcrowded classrooms. 

Irregular attendance. 

Uninteresting and inflexible courses of study. 

Inadequate or unskilled supervision. 

Immature, unskilled and self-satisfied teachers. 

Menial and physica! defects. 

Part-time classes. 


It is evident that no dental clinic could affect many of these causes, but 
it can be made to have a tremendous effect on the irregular attendance, up- 
on the mental att tude and on some of the physical defects. and that will 
help to lower the cost of re-education. 


The mos: frequent cause of irregular attendance, which is here given 
as the second cause of retardation, in the opinion of the superintendent who 
wrote that report, is toothache, which unless there is a dental clinic, is part 
of the daily experience of great numbers of children. It is a fertile cause 
of absence, and every day that the child is away from school costs the tax- 
payers money. 


The cost to the taxpayers is by no means limited to the absence of the 
small children from the lower grades: it includes absence, disaffection and 
open rebellion among the children in the higher grades. 


In 1912, the Bridgeport Board of Education employed James H. Van 
Sickle, then Superintendent of Schools in Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
an outstanding educator of the day, to make a survey of the conditions in 
the Bridgeport Schools. The report of this survey, published in 1913, 
shows that Mr. Van Sickle had associated with him in this work a number 
of eminent school authorities from New York, Cine'nnati, Cleveland and 
Baltimore. The science of school-surveying had not been developed as it 
has since that time, but the report which resulted from the effort of these 
men is regarded as a fine piece of constructive criticism. 
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In the fifth grade, where retardation was most marked, 61% of all the 
children, or 861 children out of 1,405, were above normal age, which in this 
report was 11 years. 366 were 12 years old; 126 were 14 years old; 6 were 
16 years; and 1 was 17 years old. 


During the first year of the dental clinic, 6,768 children in the first and 
second grades were given prophylactic treatments. They presented, on 
the average, seven cavities per child. Nearly 700 of them had fistulas on 
the gums, showing the presence of putrescent conditions. Is it any wonder 
that children with mouths in such condition were irregular in attendance 
at school? 


In September, 1912, 40% of the children in the first eight grades were 
retarded, according to the standards which have been given. In November, 
1918, after the dental clinic had been in operation for four years, only 20% 
of the children in the same grades were retarded. This is a reduction of 
50%. In the fourth and fifth grades, where the effect of the four years of 
the dental clinic showed most plainly, retardation dropped from an average 
in 1912 of 60% to 46% in 1918. 


In 1912 there were 15,733 pupils in the public schools and the school 
budget was $363,732. Of this amount, 42% or $152,767 was spent for re- 
education of retarded children. 


In 1918, there were 22,88! pupils in the schools, and the budget was 
$835,513, of which only 17% or $142,673, was spent for re-education, If 
there had been the same number of children and the same amount of budget 
as in 1912, this reduction in the amount expended for re-education would 
have saved the city more than $90,000. If the percentage spent for re- © 
education in 1918 had been as great as in 1912, the sum required for that 
purpose alone would have been more than $350,000. The reduction in the 
percentage of retarded children permitted the city to conserve more than 
$200,000. 


Between 1912 and 1918 there were decided improvements in the 
methods of teaching arithmetic, geography, language and history, and also 
an improvement in the study courses for teachers. But the classes for each 
teacher were greater in number in 1918 than in 1912. 


If we accept the opinion of the Bridgeport Superintendent of Schools, 
as expressed in his report for 1922-1923, that any plan which would reduce 
retardation by 1% was worth $10,000 a year to the city, and if we ascribe 
half of the reduction in retardation to causes other than the dental clinic, 
is it not reasonable to attribute the other nalf of the reduction to the dental 
educational and repair work in the schools and say that the dental clinic, 
which then operated at a cost of $42,000 per year, saved the city at least 
twice as much money as it cost? 


Dr. Fones’ vision extended beyond the children who were being 
served, to the children who would enter the school system at some future 
time, and who not only would, in due course, become members of the body 
politic but would supply many of its leaders. He dreamed of a day when a 
large percentage of such children would enter the first school grade with 
healthy bodies, clean mouths and sound teeth. 
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He realized that they must accomplish at least three things before their 
feet would be set solidly on the road toward the achievements of which he 
dreamed: (1) the dental work must impress itself upon the children as good 
for them and desirable for other members of their family; (2) the food 
principles must win the approval! of the children so that they would be will- 
ing to practice them: (3) sufficient inspiration must arise from these results 
in the mind of each child to make him an apostle of health so that at home 
he would line up the family to new and strange efforts harmonious with 
what the school dental clinic was teaching and doing. However much liter- 
ature might be sent to the homes, where many of the parents could not read 
English, ‘the children must be, ‘n those homes, the source of inspiration, of 
effort and of perseverance. They must be the key to success. 


These expectations as to penetration into the homes and probable 
economy in clinic cost were beginning to be justified in 1924. About 30% 
of the children who entered the schools then came with clean mouths and 
sound teeth. In 1914 there were less than 10% 


In grade V, for instance, dental caries declined 69% from 1914 to 
1921. 


The loss of six-year molars fell from 84% in 1914 to 7.5% in 1924, 
and this included children who came into the schools from outside districts 
or cities where there was no dental clin‘c. 


The greatest achievements of all probably were that in 1924, 31% of 
the children had sound permanent teeth, as compared with about 1% in 
1914: that 37% had clean mouths, as compared with none in 1914; and 
that about only 2% were not in the habit of using a toothbrush daily as 
compared with 90% in 1914. 


To bring about these results, there had been about 200,000 prophy- 
lactic treatments. several thousand toothbrush drills; and lectures on food 
and hygiene, thousands of fillings of six-year molars and extractions of de- 
ciduous teeth. 


The hygienists had reached into the homes as no other health educa- 
tional force in the community had ever done, and they constituted, ready 
at hand, an efficient staff of lecturers for the health program. 


The nutritional habits of thousands of families had beer. changed and 
refined flours, cereals and sugars had been largely supplanted by unrefined 
foods. 


Retardation in the Bridgeport Schools dropped from 40% in 1912 to 
19.2% in 1922-23. Expenditure for re-education decreased from 42% of 
the school budget in 191? toa little over 10% in 1922-23, without any 
great decrease in the number of pupils per class or complete solution of the 
school-housing problem. 


When the dental clinic had been in operat‘on about four years, the 
influenza epidemic descended upon us. It should have found in Bridgeport 
a vast amount of susceptible material. The oncoming of the World War 
and the sudden and great expansion of the city as a munition and machine- 
making center had drawn in a very large number of foreign-born workers 
and their fam lies, many of whom lived under unhygienic conditions. 
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When the scourge became severe, most cities closed their schools and 
got the children out of doors. Bridgeport did just the opposite. It kept its 
schools open and got the children into them. The teaching of the then 
well-established food and hygiene principles by the hygienists was intensi- 
fied. The C'ty Health Officer inaugurated an educational campaign in 
theatres, motion picture houses, etc., regarding the contraction and spread- 
ing of influenza. The death rate was the lowest known to have been re- 
corded in any city approaching the size of Bridgeport—5.2 per 1,000 people. 


Dr. Walter H Brown, Director of the Public Health and Hygiene 
Department of Leland Stanford University, then Bridgeport City Health 
Officer, steted that during th's per‘od an intelligent background for this 
education had been prepared by the regular work of the dental clinic in 
instructing the children individually and in distributing thousands of hy- 
giene pamphlets in the homes, for the enlightenment of the parents, regard- 
ing common ways of spread'ng disease and the hygiene of prevention. Five 
years of such education in conjunction with mouth hygiene played an im- 
portant part in giving the citizens of Bridgeport a more intelligent impres- 
sion regarding contagious diseases, and the Health Officer and his co- 
workers had a more enlightened public with whom to work. He states 
further that “the most important side of this work is the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded the hygienist. She is an important factor in raising the 


san‘tary intelligence of the community, which is, after all, the object for 
which modern health-workers are striving.” 


The personnel of the dental hygiene divis‘on of the Bridgeport Public 
School has been materially reduced in the past few years. There are at the 
present time ten full-time dental hygienists and six registered dentists, mem- 
bers of the Bridgeport Dental Society, who g:ve several hours a week, ° 
gratis, for the extraction of deciduous teeth. The division carries on the 
same program of education and prevention as instituted by Dr. Fones. At 
this time there is a movement under way to return the school dental division 
to its former number. Dr. Rchard O’B. Shea, local Health Officer and the 
Bridgeport Dental Society through its president, Dr. Harold R. Connelly, 
have petitioned the Board of Apportionment for funds to increase the 
number of dental hygienists and to secure the services of two full-time 
dentists. It is expected that this goal will be achieved within the next year. 
The Mun‘cipa! Dental Clinic is maintained with a full-time staff of dentists 
where indigent families and families with a limited income may receive 
treatment. 


Altogether, there were but 97 dental hygienists trained in that first 
school under the direction of Dr. Fones, but these young women traveled 
to distant parts of the United States and Hawaii to do pioneer work and 
teach the doctrine of a healthy mouth. Among the women from this 
pioneer group were Miss Louise Sherman who introduced dental hygiene 
in the Bethlehem. Pa., Public Schools in October, 1915. She continued in 
this position until June, 1919. In the same year, Miss Just’ne Schlosser 
went to Seattle. Washington, and Miss Maude Sullivan and Mrs. Emma 
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Holcomb started private practice in New York City, as did Miss Louise 
Borchard in Boston. A few years later, Miss Helen Rosenthal and Miss 
Catherine Lennon went to Honolulu and organized the present training 
school for dental hygienists which now has such an exceilent course. Our 
president-elect, Miss Helen Baukin, is at present associated with this insti- 
tution. Three women from this first school have served the A.D.H.A. as 
president, the late Mrs. Winifred A. Hart, first president, Mrs. Helen Blake 
Sm‘th, and Miss Agnes G. Morris, the present president. 


Dr. Fones had a fine sense of humor. He took great delight in remin- 
iscing and reviewing the experiences of the dental hygienist in the pioneer 
days. I can recall his amusement is he recently related the story of one of 
our hygienists who went to a state on the Pacific coast in the interest of 
dental hygiene. In that state there was one dental faction in favor of the 
new profession. There was another faction strongly opposed to it. The 
supporting faction gave this young woman permission to practice, while 
the opposing faction threatened to prosecute her in the event that she did 
practice. She did practice. ‘The opposing fact‘on had a warrant issued for 
her arrest on the grounds that there were no laws in the state providing for 
the practice of dental hygiene. She was arrested and spent one night in the 
local jail. The following day she was released because the supporting fac- 
tion proved there was no law forbidding her to practice. After a long con- 
troversy. laws were finally introduced in that state licensing dental hygien- 
ists. 

In the past few months, we have lost two loyal supporters and friends 
in the deaths of Dr. Fones and Dr. C. N. Johnson of Chicago. But we con- 
tinue to have loyal supporters and faithful friends in the dental profession, 
who will hold the torch high and keep the lamp of inspiration burning. 


Dr. Fones came naturally by his love of dentistry as a vocation and h‘s 
high conception of its value as a means of public service. Whenever the 
story of the development of oral hygiene is told, great credit is properly 
given to Dr. Fones because without him, it would not have been. He was 
a wealthy man and contributed #bout one-th'rd of his fortuné and the 
greater part of his t’me and energy to the promotion of dental hygiene. We 
who were privileged to know him and come within the circle of his bene- 
ficent personality realize the great sacrifices he made that we might exist as 
a profession. His untimely death was a great loss to Bridgeport, the city 
of his birth, as it was to the dental hygienist. He loved and served both 
with all his heart Dr. Fones established high standards and a high ethical 
code for the dental hygienist. In gratitude for the dignified profess‘on with 
which our beloved benefactor has endowed us, let us perpetuate his fond 
memory by living up to these standards. 


Let us carry on the great work conceived by a great m‘nd. 


First, last and always, LET US ELEVATE THE DENTAL HY- 
GIENE PROFESSION TO HIGHER AND HIGHER PLANES, as Dr. 
Fones would have us. 


Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of 


The American Dental Hygienists 
Association 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association opened formally for your reporter at 2 o’clock Saturday, Octo- 
ber 22d, in St. Louis, Missouri, with a meeting of the American Association 
of Dental Editors at the Statler Hotel. The subject of a panel discussion 
was “Problems of Professional Journals” and the topic leaders were Dr. 
Wilfred Robinson, Dr. J. C. Black and Dr. John T. O'Rourke. An open 
forum followed and problems of interest to all editors were discussed. To 
me, as editor of the Journal of the American Dental Hygienists’ Journal, 
the most important issue was what to do with manuscripts, written on many 
occasions by formost leaders in a particular field, containing good material 
but so poorly constructed as to be hardly recognizable aiter they were 
edited. Should the manuscript be returned to them marked “unusable” or 
should the editor, who is many times editing just as an extra-curricular 
activity, devote to these articles the many hours necessary to make them 
readable. I believe that the latter suggestion was the consensus of opinion. 

This session lasted until five-thirty o’clock, but opened again with a 
dinner at 7 o'clock: There has been for years a controversy between pro- 
rrietary and non-proprietary dental journals. The discussion planned for 
this evening was “Current Deficiencies in Dental Journalism and Ways 
and Means for Their Correction”. Dr. William Gies and Dr. Thomas 
McBride represented the non-proprietary journals and Dr. Elmer Best and 
Dr. Edward Ryan the proprictary. It was one of the most interesting sym- 
posiums ever presented at any dental meeting. 

Sunday morning witnessed the arrival of members from all parts of 
the country. but to visit with them at that time was impossible. Scheduled 
for early afternoon was a meeting of State Dental Directers. The first’ 
speaker was Dr. Waller of the United States Public Health Service who 
outl’ned the programs of Dental Health Service. Dr. Florence Hopkins 
of the Division of Child Hygiene in Massachusetts gave an interesting 
report of the work that is being done in her state. A discussion from the 
floor followed both talks. 


Our own meeting formally opened with registration on Monday 
morn‘ng and the first meeting of members and delegates in assembly in the 
afternoon. Sixteen states were represented at the meeting. It was the 
usual program for the opening day with addresses of welcome, responses, 

Monday evening, we departed from our usual routine and an informal 
buffet supper took the place of the formal tea. It was a precedent that many 
hope will be continued because of the opportunity it presented for getting 
acquainted. Economically, it was also favorable; there was no need for a 
formal tea gown. An evening of entertainment, sponsored by the dental 
scciety at the Auditorium followed. 


Tuesday morning opened our second day of meetings with Dr. Mark 
Elliott of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary as the first speaker. His talk was 
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most interesting, dealing with some of the experiments of Dr. Percy Howe 
as well as his own that have been made in an effort to better understand 
the relation existing between dental caries and nutrition. Illustrated with 
pictures of individuals who had been used in the experiment, we might 
readily have believed that to answer all future problems of dental decay, 
we need only consider good nutrition. But Dr. Albert Jacobsmeyer of St. 
Louis who followed Dr. Elliott very soon succeeded in diverting our 
thoughts again to our own immediate field by his discussion on “Oral 
Prophylaxis”. Dr. Jacobsmeyer brought ideas that were quite new to many 
of the group. His use of a wide piece of tape for polishing the approximal 
spaces of the teeth following a prophylaxis, the use of a wet tooth brush 
with soap instead of a dentifrice (claiming that soap was preferable to most 
other mediums for dissolving film) were just a few of his remarks. While 
all were not in accord with all of his statements, he did give us something 
to think about and something with which to experiment. 


Dr. George E. Morgan of Milwaukee presented an illustrated lecture 
on “Pedodontic Problems of Particular Interest to the Dental Hygienist. 
Once again the opportunity was given us to do some real thinking of our 
own. To me, this is one of the most valuable results to be gained from any 
convention. We can go with an open mind and meet what we see and 
hear with our own background of experience. It is seldom that one leaves 
such a meeting uninspired. 

Our banquet held that same evening was successful in every way. 
Gathered around us were friends of the dental hygienist, both old and new. 
It must be said, however, that a certain spirit of sadness did prevail in spite 
of the efforts of everyone to rise above it. The loss of such men as have 
departed from us within the past year would not permit else. 


On Wednesday, our own program was set aside in order that we 
might participate in the program of the Mouth Hygiene Section of the 
American Dental Association. We may consider ourselves very fortunate 
to have been invited to meet with this group as it would have been impos- 
sible under any other circumstances to have heard six such papers. 


Dr. J. M. Wisan of New Jersey whom we have heard many times be- 
fore had as of old, some very interesting information which he conveyed 
to us in his talk, “Health Education Courses for Dentists and Dental Hy- 
gienists”. It is ‘natural that all interested in professional advancement 
gained something from his discussion. 

“The Place of Denta! Hygiene in the Maternal and Child Health Pro- 
gram” by Miss Katherine Lenroot of Washington left those who were in- 
terested in Public Health, more or less swinging in mid-air. Were it pos- 
sible to accept all that she had to offer, State Departments would surely 
function in a much higher degree of efficiency 

“Practical Economics in Children’s Dentistry” by Dr. John C. Brauer 
of Iowa told of suggestions for the dental hygienist in private office. His 
discussion of office economics, the education of the patient, and finally the 
necessity for a prophylaxes being given at the time of the first dental 
appointment were a few of the high points in hs discussion. 

“Problems confronting the Dental Health Worker” by Dr. Charles 
Deatheridge of Illinois revealed the value of statistics. To most persons, 
figures are not considered one of life’s necessities but when we remember 
that figures are the measuring stick by which progress is measured they 
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must be given some consideration. Dr. Deatheridge used several charts to 
make this fact very clear to those present. 


Perhaps, of least immediate importance to the dental hygienist, yet in- 
directly to the dental hygienist in private office, was Dr. Ralph Ireland's 
paper on “Ammoniacal Silver Nitrate as a Sterilizing Agent for Deep- 
Seated Decay in Deciduous Teeth”. It is true that such a subject is more 
closely related than we may believe at first. It, at least, gives us some 
knowledge of what is being done by dentists who are interested in Child- 
ren’s Dentistry to preserve these teeth in which our own interest is keen. 


Undoubtedly, the most v:tal point expressed by Dr. Emory Morris of 
Michigan in his paper, “A Dental Hygiene Program Which Pays the Pub- 
lic and the Dentist”, was that a dental program should be an integrated 
part of the central health program. Too often 1s it considered a separate 
unit, when the two are so closely related that separation is almost incon- 
ceivable. 

The same thought was suggested by Dr. Leroy Miner at the Mouth 
Hygiene Luncheon held that same day when he talked on “The Oppor- 
tunity of Dental Service for the Promoting of Public Health”. 

The final session was held on Thursday morning, following the election 
of the officers which follow: 

President ... Helen Baukin, Hawaii 

President: Celia Perry, Florida 

Ist Vice President Dorothy O’Brien, Ohio 
2nd Vice-President Lillian Landry, Massachusetts 


3rd Vice President .............. ...Mary Mikalonis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Secretary .... Daisy Bell Tucker, New York 

Trustees oe gnes Morris, Connecticut 


Virginia Martin, California 
Elizabeth Ferm, Minnesota 
‘ Helen Adams, Georgia 
At this session, three announcements of importance were made. The 
Alfred Fones Loan Fund was one and this will be described at greater 
length in the next issue of the Journal, as well as the contribution of ex- 
h’bits of small animal skulls to be presented to every training school in the 
United States in the name of the American Dental Hygienist’s Association. 
It was also announced that Mississippi had won the Oral Hygiene Cup for 
the largest percentage of membership present. 
We honored at this meeting the nomination of two new honorary 
members—Dr. Gracey from Michigan and Dr. Morton from Wisconsin. 


In the afternoon, clinics were given as a part of the program of the 
American Dental Association. The clinicians were well prepared and 
their contributions excellent, judging from the number of persons who 
stopped for explanation of the various activit’es. 

And now it would seem that with such a program, there would be 
little time for anything else, but somehow, an opportunity was found by | 
almost everyone to visit the exhibits at the Auditorium which were finer 
and on a larger scale than those of any other year. Youth’s Lane devoted 
entirely to public educat‘on aroused much comment. Our own was out- 
standing in every detail and much time and thought had been given to its 


Mg 
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creation. There were many other scientific exhibits showing the progress 
that dentistry has made in the past one hundred years. 


To our President, Agnes Morris and her untiring committees, we owe 
our deepest debt of gratitude. Jt must be remembered that Missouri does 
not have the law licensing dental hygienists and for this reason there were 
no local hostesses and all arrangements for the Convention had to be made 
through correspondence. The fact that the Convention was arranged for 
in this manner and that all matters were regulated with the highest degree 
of efficiency can but emphasize the sp'rit of loyalty, good will, and cooper- 
ation which are a part of our National membership. 


Book Review 


Dental Materia Medica and Therapeutics 


by Herman Prinz, A.M., D.D.S., M.D., S.C.D., Dr. Med. Dent. Professor 
Emeritus of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, The Thomas W. Evans 
Museum and Dental Institute School of Dentistry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and U. Garfield Rickert, A.M., D.D.S., Professor of Diagnosis, 
Dental Therapeutics, and Radiology, School of Dentistry, Un‘versity of 
Michigan, pub'ished by the C. V. Mosley Company, 3525 Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Price, $6.00. This is the seventh edition, enlarged 
and revised according to the United States Pharmacopoeia, Eleventh De- 
cennial Rev‘sion. 


While not permitted by law to administer drugs or treatment, the 
dental hygienists in private practice, institutions and industry frequently 
find themselves called upon by the dentist who employs or supervises to 
prepare various solutions which he will personally apply. All dental hy- 
gienists regardless of their special field of activity are called upon to make 
up mouth washes, etc. To be able to discuss dentifrices and mouth washes 
intelligently is expected of each and every dental hygienist. 


The above mentioned book by writers who many of us know personal- 
ly treats all these subjects in a manner that is readable and interesting even 
to those of us whose knowledge of Materia Medica 1s in no way comparable 
to that of the dentist. With such a textbook always at hand in our own 
library, one is always in a state of preparedness. 


Accepted Dental Remedies—1938 

prepared by the Council on Dental Therapeut’cs of the American Dental 
Association, 212 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois, this book which 
contains a list of official drugs selected to promote a rational dental Materia 
Medica and descriptions of acceptable non-official articles may be obtained 
from the Assoc’ation direct. 


Of particular interest to the dental hygienist will be the chapters that 
describe the dentifrices that are endorsed by the Council as well as the 
description of many of the everyday drugs whose use in a dental office 
should be familiar to all. It is not a cumbersome book and the s‘ze alone 
makes it desirable when immediate reference may be desired. 


Summary of Conversation Between 


W. Harry Archer and Rene Fullop-Miller 


After lengthy and detailed conversations which took place between 
the aforementioned gentlemen and supplemented by further conversations 
with Dr. F. H. McMechan, Secretary General of the International Anes- 
thesia Research Society and Dr. Charles J. Wells, Secretary of the Eastern 
Society of Anesthetists regarding the subject of the discovery of anesthesia 
and the important part that Horace Wells played in the introduction of 
anesthesia the following was mutually agreed upon. 


1. Dr. Archer is thoroughly convinced that the impression he had 
gained from reading and studying “Tr umph Over Pain” that René Fiilop- 
Miller was in any way intentionally biased in the treatment of Horace Wells 
is entirely unfounded. The supposed slighting and maligning of Wells 
was a result of misunderstanding or misinterpretation due to difference in 
languages. Also there seems to have been a difference of opinion between 
the author and Dr. Archer as to the importance of certain information 
which would have reflected credit to Horace Wells. 

2. In order to further prove that Mr. Miller is desirous of being un- 
biased and objective in the entire matter he is gladly willing to make the 
fullest use of the convincing material which has been brought to his atten- 
tion by the gentlemen mentioned above. This additional information will 
be included in any future editions of “Triumph Over Pain” both in English 
and in foreign languages, and in particular Mr. Miller will suggest the use 
of said additional information and material in the contemplated motion 
picture vers‘on of “Triumph Over Pain”, in order that full justice shall be 
done to Horace Wells. 

3. Copies of this agreement to be sent to 

Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company 

Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 

Officers of the International Anesthesia Research Society and 
afhliated society officers. 

Officers of the American Dental Association and afhiiated societies 

Officers of the American Medical Asso. and affiliated societies 

Horace Wells’ Societies 

Medical and Dental Editors Associations 

and all other interested societies and individuals. 


(Signed) René Fii!ép- Miller 


(Signed) W. Harry Archer 
New York, October 20, 1938 


René Fiilép-Miller, his representative Theodore Baumfeld, and 
Lambert Davis, Editor of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, publishers, all 
proved to be most willing to work harmoniously towards a fair solution of 
this controversy and are entitled to the thanks of the profession for their 
cooperative attitude. 


(Signed) W. Harry Archer, B.S., D.D.S. 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
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DR. HARRY G. MORTON 


At our recent meeting in St. Louis, Doctor Harry G. Morton of Mil- 
waukee was elected an honorary member of the American Dental Hygien- 
ist’s Association. We in Wisconsin are very happy over this action and 
proud of Doctor Morton as being one of our staunch supporters. 


I feel it timely to have our readers know of the fine qualities in Doctor 
Morton, his marvelous spirit of enthus‘asm, his high ideals in dentistry, his 
love for h's subject and his thoroughness and care for his work and pro- 
fession. 


His schooling in dentistry was acquired at the Milwaukee Medical 
College and School of Dentistry which later became Marquette University. 
After graduating and receiving his degree in 1897 he associated himself 
with the men under whom he was apprenticed. To these men he gives 
credit for inspiring in him an inate desire to, not alone follow in their foot- 
steps, but reach out into higher fields. 


Doctor Morton has said and repeated many times that the mental atti- 
tude of a student or any individual is most important in whatever pursuit 
he is following. This proper mental attitude leads to hard work which in 
turn results in valued service receiving its remuneration in an orderly and 
inevitable way. These thoughts have led to his forming classes in many 
parts of the country teaching the fundamentals of occlusion and the eco- 
nomic ways and means to develop one’s self. 


ar 
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Doctor Morton has always been active in organized dentistry. He isa 
member of the American Dental Association, The Wisconsin State Dental 
Society, the Milwaukee County Dental Society, The Dental Forum and a 
Past President of the American Academy of Restorative Dentistry. He 
received a Fellowship in the American College of Dentists. As a result of 
his untiring efforts in dentistry, was the first dental advisory member of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health and for a number of years served on the 
Committee on Dental Health Education of the Bureau of Public Relations 
of the American Dental Association. 


While serving as a member of the committee on Dental Health Edu- 
cation of the Wisconsin State Dental Society, Doctor Morton was largely 
responsible for legalizing the practice of dental hygiene in Wisconsin. 


Asa result of his sincere appreciation of the value of the dental hygien- 
ist he has devoted much time and effort in furthering the cause of dental 
hygiene and has been called upon by various dental societies throughout 
the United States to express his views on the subject. 


He has held the chair of Preventive dentistry at Marquette University 
for many years, is a faculty member of Special Lectures at St. Louis Uni- 
versity and is an honorary member of both the Pennyrile Dental Society of 
Western Kentucky and the Wisconsin State Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation. 


ILLINOIS STATE ORAL HYGIENISTS 
MEET IN CHICAGO. 


All members of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association are 
cordially invited to attend the annual meeting of the Illinois State Oral 
Hygienists’ Association, held in conjunction with the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety Mid-Winter Meeting from Monday, February 13th to February 16th 
inclusive, 1939 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


On Monday evening, February 13th, we wil! have our annual business 
meeting at 7 o'clock, and on Tuesday noon, our luncheon. The President's 
Tea will be held on Wednesday, at 3 o'clock. 


Our complete program cannot be announced at this time, but we are 
sure that it will prove interesting as well as educational for all who can 
attend. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EVELYN MAAS, D.H. 


: 
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COOPERATION OF PHYSICIAN AND DENTIST 
NECESSARY TO COMBAT ARTHRITIS 


Only by close cooperation of physicians and dentists can the wide- 
spread disease of arthritis be properly combatted, according to Dr. George 
F. O’Brien, assistant professor of Medicine at Loyola University of Medi- 
cine. 


Discussing the prevalence of arthritis and methods of treatment in the 
July issue of the American Dental Association Journal, Dr. O’Brien de- 
clares: 


“Every arthritic person coming to a dentist should have complete 
medical examination before his teeth are touched. Likewise every arth- 
ritic person coming to a physician should have the benefit of good dental 
consultation. With dentist and physician working together, more construc- 
tive help may be given these unfortunate people.” 


Dr. O'Brien divides the disease into two general classifications—infec- 
tious arthritis and osteo-arthritis—and explains: 


“The first problem to solve in a case of arthritis is diagnosis of the type, 
since without it, exaluation of the infectious element is impossible and 
treatment may be irrationally prescribed. It seems only just then, that the 
dentist called on to treat arthritis should first be aware of the type. This 
can best be accomplished by cooperation with a physician; but on the other 
hand, the dentist should be entirely within his rights if he insists on know- 
ing the diagnosis when a patient is referred to him by a physician. 


Showing how the cooperation between physician and dentist is carried 
out after diagnosis, in treatment, Dr. O’Brien declares: 


“In osteo-arthritis, since infection is not a factor, the dental job is one 
of preservation. The patient’s chewing capacity must be preserved or im- 
proved. He will not be benefitted by wholesale removal of teeth, since his 
nutrition will suffer and anything that interferes with the patient's general 
condition aggravates his arthritis.” 


Discussing infectious arthritis, Dr. O’Brien declares “there is little 
doubt that teeth play a large role in foci of infection” and adds: 


“The treatment of focal infection must be one of eradication in all 
cases. In the presence of an infectious arthritis, when physician and den- 
tist together are trying to eradicate all possible foci, honesty requires the 
removal of all pulpless teeth.” 


Dr. O’Brien po‘nts out that the cooperation of physician and dentist is 
specially important since focal infections causing arthritis may occur in 
many parts of the body other than the teeth. He says: 


“Removal of all possible foci is certainly indicated, if for no other rea- 
son than to lesson the amount of toxic absorption. This requires honest co- 
operation between physician and dentist. It will benefit the arthritic pat- 
ent or the dentist little to remove several teeth if the patient is allowed to 
harbor a prostatic infection, which may be primary cause of the dental 
condition as well as the arthritis.” 
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DENTAL EXHIBIT AT WORLD'S FAIR 


Not many people believe that “An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away” but the appalling number of people who do believe that a tooth 
brush and a tube of tooth-paste or powder keeps the dentist away makes 
it imperative that the Dental Profession, for the sake of the public it serves 
and for its own sake, counteract the popular misconceptions prevalent re- 
garding dental health and card. Realizing that the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 will afford an opportunity of reaching some three to five mil- 
lion people who will visit the Medical and Public Health Building at the 
Fair, the Dental Society of the State of New York is taking advantage of 
this opportunity to present the most extensive dental education program 
ever undertaken. 


The centrally located Medical and Public Health Building at the Fair, 
in keeping with the theme of “The World of Tomorrow”, will dramatically 
portray scientific advances which deal with the promotion of human health, 
happiness and efficiency. Dentistry must play a part in this story of man’s 
fight against health hazards. Assuming the leadership to assure an exhibit 
which cannot fail to impress the visitor with the importance of frequent and 
proper dental care, the State Society points out that all dentists will share 
in the benefits of such widespread education, and that all dentists should 
likewise share in making this exhibit possible. 

Russell W. Tench, President of the Dental Soc‘ety of the State of New 
York, in an appeal for support of this enterprise said, “A fund of at least 
thirty thousand dollars is needed, and I appeal to every dentist, particularly 
those east of the Mississippi, to support this project, which will benefit the 
public, dentistry and each individual dentist. We are not selling stamps or 
seals, as we feel that it would be wiser to use the entire contributions for 
the purpose in hand, namely to erect a striking exhibit telling the story of 
what dentistry means to public health and human happiness. 

“All contributions will be welcome,” said Dr. Tench. “None will be 
considered too small, nor none too large. We want every dentist repre- 
sented.” 


Contributions should be made payable to the Dental Society of the 
State of New York, World’s Fair Fund, and should be mailed to the Secre- 
tary of the Society, Dr. Charles A. Wilkie, One Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


THE MAINE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
and 
THE DIVISION OF DENTAL HYGIENE OF THE STATE 
BUREAU OF HEALTH 
presented 
MARGARET BAILEY, R.D.H., Director 
SCHOOL FOR ORAL HYGIENISTS--TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Who discussed “Modern Mouth Hygiene” on November 18, 1938 
In The Lafayette, Portland, Maine at 2:30 P.M. 


State Reports Presented by Delegates at 
Annual Convention 


REPORT OF THE FLORIDA DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By --- JEWELL WHIDDON, Delegate 


The Florida Dental Hygienists’ Association extends greetings and best wishes for 
a happy and successful meeting. May it be a profitable one. 

We gathered for our last annual meeting at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Florida, November 4, 5, and 6. Our membership and registration at these 
meetings is steadily increasing Our State organization passed a very successful year, 
and the members are keenly interested in the affairs of the National and State organi- 
zations. 

At our business meeting a motion was unanimously passed that our delegate be 
an instructed delegate. Any motions made by our delegate at the business meeting of 
the House of Delegates at the National meetings that are preceded by the words, “‘as 
an instructed delegate from the Florida Dental Hygienists’ Association” will have 
been voted on at the previous State meeting and are, in effect, motions made by the 
State Society and have its complete support. 

One of the outstanding features of our program was a paper, “The Work of the 
Dental Hygienists in Relation to Dentistry” by Miss Marion Cross. This was read 
before the Florida Dental Association as well as our own organization. No doubt 
many of you have read reprints of this paper. The armamentarium exhibit by Miss 
Erin Allen of Jacksonvi le was exceptionally well arranged. 

These combined with other papers, lectures, exhibits and clinics made it one of 
the most interesting meetings the Florida Dental Hygienists’ Association has ever had. 

We had unusual favors for our annual luncheon. The demand from the dentists 
for these favors and the enthusiasm with which they were received by our members 
should have repaid, in some measure, Miss Ruth Lipscomb, for the beautiful work- 
manship and the time and effort which was spent in making them. I have one here 
which I wish to give our President. 

Reporting on local conditions throughout the State, there is but one local organi- 
zation and that is the Miami Dental Hygienists’ Society; its members make up the 
greater part of the State organization, for there are more members in the Miami Society 
belonging to the Sate organization than all others throughout the State combined. We 
are told that there is but one larger local society in the United States. 

The Miami Dental Hygienists’ Society is proud of the progress it has made in 
increased membership and the interest shown by the attendance at meetings. There 
are round table discussions and papers each month, and only occasionally a social 
affair. The aim of this local organization is to give the members the opportunity to 
share knowledge and helpful experiences with one another. 

We are all looking forward and making plans for our next annual meeting, to be 
held in Jacksonville on November 10, 11, and 12, 1938, and we extend an invitation 
to attend to all who might be in Florida at that time. 

May we add that the weather in Florida during November, as well as the entire 
other eleven months, is delightful. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygiensts’ Association, 
Octobev, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By —- MARTHA TRUHAN, Delegate 


It is with pleasure that I bring you greetings and best wishes for a most successful 
meeting from the Pennsylvania Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

With the leadership of our President, Miss Marian Tomlinson, our association has 
had a very successful year. Throughout the state, we have six component societies, 
which hold regular monthly meetings. Reports of these meetings are given at the 
annual convention and printed in our quarterly magazine. 

We have approximately five hundred hygienists registered in the state. While 
our membership is low, everything is being done to increase it. We have approxi- 
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mately one hundred twenty-five members in the State and National Association. Of 
the five hundred registered hygienists. there are approximately seventy-five girls serving 
their internship, and they are not eligible for membership in the National Association. 

Our State Magazine is issued quarterly and is edited by Miss Eleanor Steckman. 
This magazine has been of real value to the dental hygienists. 


Pennsylvania is proud of its two excellent training schools for Dental Hygienists, 
namely the University of Pennsylvania with an enrollment of forty-five this year and 
Temple University with an enrollment of thirty. 

The dental division of the State Department of Health is under the capable super- 
vision of Dr. Milton J. Waas. Dr. Waas has prepared material that is of real value 
to the hygienists employed by the public schools. Working in cooperation with Dr. 
Waas are ten hygienists. In the last issue of our National Journal is an article which 
explains in detail the activities of the dental division of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Our annual meeting was held in Philadelphia in conjunction with the Dental 
Society, May 3, 4, and 5 with headquarters in the Adelphia Hotel. 

There were several lectures held besides the regular business meetings. They 
were as follows: 

A lecture by Dr. Thomas McFall, prominent dentist and physician of Phila- 
delphia, on “Dental Pathology and Anamolies in Children”; 

A lecture illustrated with slides and colored motion pictures on “Periodental 
Diseases” by Dr. Signey Sorrin of New York City; 

Dr. Bernard J. Comroe, a physician from Philadelphia, lectured on “Internal 
Medicine in the Practice of Dental Hygiene”. 

Dr. Herbert T. Cotobe, also a physician from Philadelphia, lectured on 
“For a Hygienist It is Possible to ”. In this paper he stated all 
the different possibilities open for a hygienist. How I wish every hy- 
gienist could have heard this physician. 

A very helpful lecture was given by Dr. Aubrey P. Sager on “Factors 
to be considered in Malocclusion Cases from diagnostic viewpoint”. 
Educational Round Table Conferences 

Conferences were held this year and proved very profitable and popular with the 
dental hygienists. It is an excellent manner in which to exchange ideas and analyze 
problems. 

Guests 

We were very fortunate and proud to have as our Guest of Honor, at our annual 
luncheon, our National President, Miss Agnes G. Morris. We were also pleased to 
have her with us during some of our regular meetings. Another speaker at our lunch- 
eon was Miss Mada Reilly, who told us about the activities of the hygienist in the 
State Dental Department. 

Entertainment 

A very interesting feature of our program was the annual Formal Banquet, and 
the success of this banquet was due to the efficient and untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Charlotte K. Sullivan. 


Pennsylvania once again pledges its cooperation and support to the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. 
(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
October, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


REPORT OF THE MISSISSIPPI DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — IRENE BosweELL, Delegate 


Our group has held two meetings this year, one as a part of the State Dental As- 
sociation meeting and the other as a part of the State Public Health Association 
meeting. At our group meetings, each dental hygienist has told of some interesting 
activity of her own which included work with 4-H Clubs and a recent study on progress 
in nutrition. 

At the Public Health meeting the following persons contributed to the Dental 
Hygiene program: 

Health Education Fannie B. Shaw 


A 
; 
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Dentistry in the Field of Public Heaith Frank S. Cady, D.DS., 


U. S. Public Health Service 
Coordination of Dental Service with 
Other Health Department Services.mnmnmnnmeeAileen Cooper, R.D.H. 


At the annual meeting of the Dental and Dental Hygienists’ Associations, the 

following participated: 

Bricf Summary of Accomplishments for 193 7.smoLr. W. R. Wright, Mississippi 

State Board of Health 

Dr. J. A. Milne, Director of 

Maternal and Child Hygiene, 

; Mississippi State Board of Health 

“Look Up Sometime” Mrs. C. C. Clark, Mississippi 
Parent-Teacher Association 

Nutrition in Relation to Dentition Dr. H. D. Oakley, Jr., Mississippi 
State Board of Health 


A Mouth Hygiene Program 


Scme Benefits Derived from Mouth Hygiene 
Program in Mississipp1 Dr. F. Haynes, Mississippi 
State Board of Health 

Of the ten dental hygienists in the State, one is inactive at present, six are part 
of the personnei of county health units, and three are itinerant workers with the State 
Health Department. The itinerant workers, under the direction of the Supervisor of 
Mouth Hygiene, are located for periods of time with local health units, schools, clubs 
or groups which pay a pro-rata basis for dental hygiene services. Some educational 
service is furnished gratis by the State Board of Health. 

Officers of the Mississippi Dental Hygienists’ Association are: 

President, Miss Aileen Cooper, Vicksburg. Warren County Health Unit; 
Vice President, Miss Inga Olsen, Greenville, Washington County Health 
Unit; 
ier #2 9 Treasurer, Miss Lucille Byrd, Jackson, State Department of 
ealth. 

The State meeting for 1939 will be held at Biloxi. The date has not been set. 
Biloxi located on the beautiful Gulf coast and is known everywhere as one of the 
historical spots of our Nation. | 

(Read before the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1938.) 


REPORT OF ILLINOIS STATE ORAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By —- EvELYN Maas, Delegate 


Another year has passed and we again send you greetings on the observance of 
your 15th Annual Meeting being held in St. Louis. 

May we begin the story of our work for this‘year with our 9th Anuai Meeting 
which was held in cornection with The Chicago Dental Society at the Stevens Hotel, 
February 13th through the 18th. Our newly elected officers were installed at the 
annual business meeting. They are the following: 

President Della Serritella 
Secretary Helen Lidberg 
Treasurer Anne Brodsky 
Evelyn Maas 
Mary Dite 
Beatrice Farber 
Mary Lee Mortimer 

Dr. Frederick F. Molt, Vice-President of the Chicago Dental Society, gave the 
address of Welcome. Dr. Lon W. Morrey, Supervisor of Bureau of Public Relations, 
American Dental Association, gave an ipteresting talk on “Present Day Trends 
Affecting Dentistry”. 

On Tuesday afternoon the children of the Northwestern University Settlement 
House presented a little play called “The Bad Baby Molar”. 
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We changed our plans this year and had a luncheon instead of the usual banquet. 
Dr. Charles F. Deatherage, State Department of Health. was our guest speaker. 
Our meeting ended most successfully with the following clinics: 
“The Dental Hygienist as the Dentist’s Practice Builder”, 
Mary Mikalonis, R. D. H., 
“Porcelain Inlay Technique”, 
Jane Rosencrans, D. H. 
“Dental Radiology”, 
Margaret Miller, D. H. 


During our entire convention we had as our permanent display your exhibit of 
dolls representing the various schools teaching Dental Hygiene. We truly enjoyed 
the little dolls and thank you for helping to make our part in the display a success. 


Our group is still at a disadvantage as we cannot practice dental hygiene in the 
State of Illinois. But we have 17 paid-up members in our society. The positions held 
by the girls vary greatly. We have some employed in private offices, hospitals, indus- 
trial clinics, State Health Department, and Northwestern University Dental School. 
Two of our girls are employed in the schools of Gary, Indiana, and commute for our 
meetings. 


A motion was made and seconded at our March meeting that we remain a mem- 
ber of the Mouth Hygiene Council and pay dues of $3.00. 


The Illinois State Dental Socety had its meeting in Peoria, Illinois, during the 
month of May. Margaret Miller and Mary Dite presented a clinic which was very well 
received. 


For our April meeting we had as our guest speaker Mr. Stanhope Adams from 
Pycopé who talked on “Tooth Brush Technique”. 


Miss S. Brownlee from the Illinois Bell Telephone Company gave a talk on “The 
Proper Use of the Telephone” following our May business meeting. 


Della Serritella and Evelyn Maas attended the Wisconsin Dental Hygienists’ 
Association supper at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 3d. 


The month of May proved to be a busy one as we also had our supper dance. 


In June we had Dr. Bohumir Placek who talked to us on “What A Dentist 
Expects of His Assistant”. During our business meeting a motion was made and 
seconded to send $5.00 to the Northwestern University Settlement House so that 2 
children might attend camp at $2.50 each for 10 days. 


We had no meetings during July and August. 


Our October meeting has just taken place. A motion was made and seconded 
that we send a copy of Junior Membership as it was written in the Journal to Dr. 
Charles Freeman, Dean, Northwestern University Dental School. After our business 
meeting, we enjoyed a talk and demonstration on plastics and elastic compounds by 
Mr. T. O. McLain, Demonstrator from The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

October 16th was the date of our annual tea for the hygienists in training from 
Northwestern University Dental School. We are happy to say that it was a great 
success. 


May we add that we are still doing our best to get the Law of Dental Hygiene 
passed through the State of Illinois. Our president, Della Serritella, has done a great 
deal of work by correspondence and personal appointments with various people who 
are interested in our cause. 


With this problem of the law before us, we are always hopeful that the day when 
Dental Hygiene will be recognized in the State of Illinois is just around the corner. 


This ends our story forthe present time. We are looking forward to enjoying 
the remainder of the year, and we also send you best wishes for a most successful 
year.* 


(*Read before the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1938.) 
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REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL 
HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION* 


PRESENTED By — MADALEINE CRANE Barton, Delegate 
To the American Dental Hygienists’ Association: 


“Massachusetts brings you greetings and best wishes for a most enjoyable con- 
vention. 


The Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association has a membership of one 
hundred and seventy-nine. 
* Our association is divided into five districts: Metropolitan, North Shore, South 
Shore, Worcester, and Valley. Each district holds monthly meetings both social and 
education. 


Our state society has enjoyed a most successful year. We hold monthly Execu- 
tive Committee meetings at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary in Boston and this year we 
also held a mid-winter meeting on January 26th at the Parker House in Boston. This 
meeting was a dinner meeting; the guest speaker was Dr. Lawrence Swaim whose sub- 
ject was “A New Approach to Arthritis’. The Massachusetts Dental Society and our 
friends were invited to attend and it was such a success that we intend to hold an- 
other this year. 

Our State Convention was held, as usual, in conjunction with the Annual Con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Dental Society, from April 25th to 28th, at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. We enjoyed a joint luncheon with the Dental Society. Another 
feature of the convention was the tea given by our society in the Georgian Room of 
the Statler at which time Dr. Walter McFall spoke. We had many good exhibits from 
the districts and various health centers. We were extremely pleased to show the dolls 
from the National Convention in Atlantic City. On Wednesday we were delighted 
to have as our guest Miss Agnes Morris. 


At the Northeastern Dental Society Convention held in Swampscott in June the 
North Shore District gave table clinics, which were most successful. They also held 
a dinner at the General Glover Inn during the convention. 


The cooperation and assistance given the State Society by its districts has been 
greatly appreciated and most helpful. We feel sure that by this continued spirit we 
will continue to grow in size and strength. 

Again I wish to extend to all the best wishes of Massachusetts for a most enjoy- 
able and successful convention and to the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
continued success in all you undertake. 


(*Read before the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1938.) 


REPORT OF THE GEORGIA DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION* 
PRESENTED By — HELEN W. Apams, Delegate 


Greetings to the American Dental Hygienists’ Association! The State of Georgia 
sends its best wishes to the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. We wish you 
continued success and pledge our efforts in the promotion of our profession. 


We now have twenty-six paid up members, and intend to put on an intensive 
membership campaign, with the hope that we will have more members to add to our 
list next year. 


I believe we enjoyed last year, more than any previous year, due to the unusually 
fine cooperation and good fellowship among our members and officers. We have a 
monthly study club, meeting on the first Monday evening of each month. Atlanta’s 
very best talent, both in and out of the profession have been most generous in serving 
as speakers. We had Dr. Fred Anderson, who lectured to us on Periodontia, giving 
us a Clinic with his talk. Dr. Robert Dement gave us a clinic on Prophylaxis, explain- 
ing his technique in instrumentation, the use and abuse of instruments in scaling. 
This was most helpful to us. Dr. Gerald Mitchell was on our next monthly program. 
Dr. Mitchell lectured to us on the care of handling a patient. He also gave us a clinic 
on prophylaxis, stressing his technique on tooth brushing. The many suggestions we 
derived from Dr. Mitchell's clinic were most helpful. 
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_ _ Dr. Hugh Hailey, one of our young and most prominent physicians specializing 
in Dermatology, was next on our program at one of our monthly study club meetings. 
Dr. Hailey spoke to us on the care of the tongue, emphasizing iecsions found in the 
mouth, caused by syphilis and other diseases. This talk was unusually interesting. 


We had Mr. J. A. Perry, Chairman of the Public Service Commission for the 
State of Georgia at our next meeting. Mr. Perry spoke to us on laws of our State, 
stressing the importance that each registered dental hygienist should be a registered 
voter in her State. Asa result of this helpful and instructive talk a great many of the 
girls, who had never registered, immediately did so and are now legal voters. I per- 
sonally took a great deal of interest in this particular meeting, as the legislature has 
been so kind to us in many instances. 


Our annua! Christmas Party was postponed due to several of the girls being ill. 
Instead, we had a mid-winter luncheon in February. This was a general get-together 
meeting, and was held at one of our Chinese restaurants. Several of our dentists 
were with us. No speakers, just a good time. Our Annual Meeting was held May 16, 
17, at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. We had one of the finest programs we've ever 
had. This was our eleventh meeting. The leading physicians, dentists, and various 
club representatives of different women’s organizations, contributed very largely to 
its success, and every one most heartily enjoyed the eleventh meeting. Some of the 
finest papers were given by some of our own group. 

At our annual luncheon, honoring our new president, Miss Helen Kries, we had 
over fifty-five present. Our Mayor greeted us and we had a grand time. We had 
severai speakers and a musical program. The entertainment chairman introduced each 
7 and officer by limerick, and this caused much merriment. Our Mayor asked 
if he couldn't attend regularly so we made him an honorary member. 

We decided through the summer months to disband our Study Club and instead 
meet the first Saturday of each month at one of our tea shops and have lunch together. 
This has kept us in contact with each other. 

This is but a summary of what our Association has done this past year. We 
honestly feel that we’ve accomplished a great deal and we do intend to build a much 
stronger organization as rapidly as possible. While we are few in number, we do work 
together. 

We wish to extend to each component society of the American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association, our very best wishes and greetings from “us all’ down South, to 
“you all”. 

May I close with these words, which I trust will help each of us? 


“For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above; 
They cease to have who cease to give; 
Such is the law of love.” 


(*Read before the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1938.) 


REPORT OF THE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA* 


PRESENTED By — VirciniA B. Martin, Delegate 


The California Dental Hygienists’ Association brings greetings to all of the states 
representing our National Association. We consider it a great honor and privilege 
to be represented at this convention. : 

The fall meetings of 1937 were business meetings in which the ycarly plans were 
discussed and outlined. In the Northern district a paper on the activities of the Dental 
Hygienists in the San Jose schools was read in April 1937 during the State Dental 
meeting, and a copy was added to the minutes. A demonstration of methods used 
in teaching estat Hacieae to the children in public schoo:s was presented by ten 
Dental Hygienists employed in the school systems throughout Northern Calitornia. 
Eleven San Jose Grammar Schools and one Junior High School were visited. Class 
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room talks, toothbrush drills and some examinations were given. There were three 
Parent-Teachers’ Association ta'ks and one to the Soroptimist Club. In October, at 
a dinner-meeting, Dr. Herbert Foster, Orthodontist, was guest speaker. He gave a 
most interesting chalk talk on important poirts pertaining to orthodontics. 


In December the Southern California Dental Hygienists’ Association held a 
business meeting for election of officers. In January at a dinner meeting presided 
over by the new president, an address outlining the program for the year was given. 
Her three point program emphasized the promotion of educational, cultural and 
social activities. 


In the Northern district a nominating committee was elected and a panel dis- 
cussion of school policies was held, the Dental Hygienists employed in public schools 
taking part. 


In February the Southern California Dental Hygienists’ Association enjoyed a 
most interesting lecture by Dr. Updegraff, with motion pictures on “Plastic Surgery” 
at the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Hollywood. The photography was done by 
Mr. Billy Burke. of Billy Burke Surgical Productions, who is becoming very famous 
for his excellent work in surgical photography in all its phases. 


In the Northern district the February meeting consisted of election of officers 
and State business. 


The Southern California Association held a dirrer meeting in March ard 
cussed ple~s for a da-ce. A rovcl plan for co~sistent saving wes susgested by one of 
our m-mbhers. At each meeting a box is passed arourd ard all members put in the 
nennics they have in the'r purses—the vitimate goal beirg a “mile of pennies”. 
There are 14 perrics to the foot. ard 5 280 fect in one mile, so it wil! take some tim2 
gag the gocl, but the treasury can always do with an extra furd even though 
it "be smali. 


In April. the Southern California Dental Hyienists’ Association held a dinrer 
meeting at which their aseociat-s were cuests. Three hysierists cave talks on “The 
Hycier‘s‘s in Schoels”. “The Hycienists Offices”. ard “The Hyvierists in Irs*i- 
tutiors”. The guest speaker wes Milten H. Berry. Tr.. Patho-kinesio'ogist ard Hu- 
manitarier. from the Berry Institute of Southern California. He gave an outstanding 
talk on “The Rehabilitation of the Paralytic through Muscle Re-education.” This 
institution is particularly cficiert in its Infartile Paralysis work. 


In the Northerr District the Avril m-eting was held at the State Meeting in , 


Stockton. The Bay Courties De~tal Hygienists put on the same tyne provram in the 
Stockton Scheo!s as they d’d ir San Jose last April. Mr. Lenser of the Good Teeth 
Courcil gave his Mavic Show for some of the children not reached by Dental Hy- 
gienists. 


At one dinner meeting the Southern California Hygienists had as guest speaker 
Miss May Lillian Fox, an authority on English grammar and vocabulary building, 
who spoke on “Vocahulary Building”. Some of our members took advantage of a 
course in Vocabulary Buildirg as a resu't of her visit to us. 


In May, 1938, the Southern California Association held its annual banquet 
honoring the eraduatire class in Dental Hygiene from the University of Southern 
California College of Dentistry. There were eleven ‘honored guests and many 
alumnae. 


Due to the fact that the sum allowed by the State Association for the expenses of 
the delegate to the National Convention is inadequate, the Southern California Dental 
Hygienists’ Association raffled a radio, as they did last year, and raised approximate- 
ly $50.00 additional toward our delegate’s expenses. 

We believe that a large portion of the graduating hygienists in the California 
Schools for Dental Hygiene will join our ranks and become members of our National 
organization. 

The California Dental Hygienists’ Association wishes the best of luck and success 
to youall in the coming year. : 


(Read before the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1938.) 
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REPORT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
- DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION* 


PRESENTED BY KATHLEEN Cares, Delegate 


The Dental Hygienists’ Association of the District of Columbia send greetings 
and best wishes for a most successful meeting. We pledge anew our continued sup- 
port and cooperation to the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

Our Association, though small, is proud of its achievements of the past year. 
We are happy to report the addition of six new members, and the reinstatement of one 
member. We were sorry to lose one of our past presidents, Mrs. Maude Bartoo, who 
resigned to join the ranks of the home-keepers. We now have a total of twenty-seven 
members in good standing. 

At our December meeting we invited the Georgetown Alumni Association, and 
the District of Columbia Dental Assistants’ Association to join us in listening to Dr. 
R. L. La Compte of the faculty of Georgetown University in a lecture on venereal 
diseases. Questions were asked at the conclusion of the address, and we were grateful 
for a most interesting and instructive session. 

Our Association, in order to make money to help defray the expenses of our 
delegate, gave a grab bag party after one of the meetings. We also sold Christmas 
cards, and in January held a dinner. These ventures proved fruitful. 

The high light on the events of the year was our participation in the Five State 
Post Graduate Clinic held in our nation’s capitol. 

The morning session was most interesting. We had the pleasure of listening to 
Dr. D. C. Blevins, past president of the Maryland State Society on “The Influence of 
Dental Hygiene on General Health”, and Dr. Frank D. Costenbader, Optholmologist, 
of Washington, D. C. on “Relations of Eyes to Teeth”. 

After the morning session, a delightful luncheon, sponsored by our Association, 
and open to all interested in Dental Hygiene was enjoyed. Dr. C. Willard Camalier, 
one of our honorary members, and president of the American Dental Association 
was our guest speaker. Among our honored guests was Dr. Harvey J. Burkhardt. 
The luncheon was well attended and a great success. 

We also were proud of the clinics given by various members of our Association. 

Our annual installation banquet was held in June at the Harrington Hotel. The 
following officers were installed for the coming year: 

President Miss Elinor Dodd 
Corresbonding Secretary Miss Inez Lambert 
Recording Secretary Miss Lillian Cain 
Treasurer . Virginia Allen 
Miss Kathleen Cates 
(Three Years) 
(*Read before the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association St. Louis, Missouri, October, 1938.) 


REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — Grace E. BANKTSON, Delegate 


It is with pleasure that I bring from Michigan to the American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association greetings and most sincere wishes for a very successful meeting. 
ur State organization consists of forty paid members. There is one component 
society, located in Detroit Monthly dinner meetings are held with a scientific and 
cultural program. One of the projects of this society is to provide a fund for delegates’ 
expenses. The fourth supper dance was a decided success as one hundred eight 
dollars ($108.00) was realized. 


The sixteenth annual meeting was held in Detroit on April 18 and 19 with fifty 
hygienists registered. The officers elected were: 


President Phyllis Gruber 
President-Elect Zora Hammial 
Vice President Mabel Kirchner 
Secretary Virginia Bowlby 
Treasurer Louise Reading 
Executive Council Meca Maple, Martha Jane Howard 
Delegate Phyllis Gruber 
Alternate Grace Banktson 
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A luncheon was held in honor of the twenty-one University of Michigan dental 
hygiene students. 

Another important part of our meeting was the round table discussion on “Hy- 
giene in Public Schools” and “Hygiene in Private Offices”. 

The University of Michigan has taken a step forward in offering this year a two- 
year curriculum. The plan is to give the present fundamental training in more ade- 
quate and formal courses than was possible in one year. More instruction will be 
given in dental office and laboratory procedures. Anatomy, bacteriology and chem- 
istry, formerly given by the dental faculty, will be given by the medical faculty in the 
regular courses to nurses, along with first aid, sociology and psychology. Additional 
training will be given in oral surgery and radiology. Courses will also be given in 
dental economics and office management. 

In the present class there is a membership of sixteen. Broader and more ade- 
quate training should provide more capable hygienists. However, despite prevailing 
economic conditions, most of the graduate hygienists in Michigan have positions. 

Our Society received a great loss in the death of Dr. Charles Lane, Dean of the 
University of Detroit Dental School. He had been one of our active advisers for sev- 
eral years. 

Michigan hopes that all may leave this fifteenth annual meeting with more en- 
thusiasm and greater interest for her chosen field of dental hygiene. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


REPORT OF THE OHIO DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — BETH CRITCHFIELD, Delegate 

I bring you greetings from the State of Ohio. 

Our State meeting, November 10, 1937, started this year with Beth Critchfield, 
President, (Rowena Baker, President-elect), and Alliene Tate, Secretary. 

At this meeting we were honored to be addressed by the Chief of the Dental 
Bureau of the Ohio Department of Health. 

No official membership committee was appointed at this time. As the number 
of hygienists practicing in Ohio is small and the group scattered, we decided upon 
the plan of having the dental hygienists working in the State Department of Health 
as they travelled from place to place in Ohio, personally visit other hygienists. This 
has proved very satisfactory in creating a feeling of responsibility toward one another 
and as a result we have received several new members. 

Another means of stimulating interest was through sending a personal letter 
once a month to the members. In this way each dental hygienist was reminded every 
thirty days or so that she was a part of the dental hygienist family. 

The Educational Survey Committee gathered data on dental hygiene courses 
offered in every school in the country. A full report is being prepared for the State 
meeting next month. 

The Dental Educational Committee headed by Sylvia Balshone worked to as- 
semble a book of dental educational material which could be used by hygienists, teach- 
ers, nurses or anyone doing educational work whether in an office or the schoolroom. 
All the material in the book was to have been original and written by hygienists. The 
undertaking has proven a little more than such a small society as ours can successtully 
manage. Such a book could be of value and a worthwhile project for our national 
association. 

The Finance Committee has been active in providing funds necessary for the 
maintenance of the association. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis, Missuuri.) 


REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — Erma J. BOLLMAN, Delegate 
Greetings! Officers, delegates, and members of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association at your fifteenth annual convention, from the Washington State Dental 
Hygienists’ Association! 
We wish that every one of our members could attend the fifteenth annual con- 
vention, but since that is impossible, we send our best wishes for a successful, inter- 
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esting, and instructive meeting with our delegate. 

Our members have taken care of the children of the Washington Home for 
some time. Each hygienist has had six children come to her office for prophylaxis and 
mouth health instruction each week until the children have all been cared for. 

We hold our meetings the second Tuesday of every month. We have a dinner, 
followed by a talk from an interesting speaker on subjects relative to our work in the 
profession. 

We find the Journal most interesting, and a great help in keeping us in touch 
with the work that is being done by other hygienists. We will look forward to the 
next rumber telling of the essayists, their interesting subjects, a1.d other details of the 
convention. 

Again best wishes for a bigger and better meeting. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


REFORT OF THE DELAWARE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — MarcarerT H. Jerrreys, Delegate 


I bring you greetings from the State of Delaware in the absence of our President, 
Mrs. Rose Reitzcs who, unfortunately, is unable to attend this meeting because of ill- 
ness. 

Our entire membership returned from the meeting held in Atlantic City last 
July thoroughly resolved to put forth every effort to make this a better year in the 
organization and in our profession throughout the State. To this end, we opened 
our first fall meeting in September cager to fulfill our ambitions and, at this time, 
welcomed to our group three new dental hygienists who had been employed in the 
State. We then had ten members and the membership has had little opportunity 
for growth until this last September, when several new dental hygienists found em- 
ployment in Delaware. There has been increased interest in our profession and several 
dental hygienists have found employment in private offices and one more in institution- 
al work. In all, we now have a total of twenty dental hygienists employed throughout 
the State, and only one who is registered and available for employment is without a 
position. With the new year, we hope to have all twenty active members in the 
Association. 

Although the large portion of our membership is engaged in school work, we 
have tried to have programs of interest to those in private offices and institutional 
work. For this reason, our programs have been diversified and we believe more in- 
teresting. The most successful meeting of the year was a full day’s institute con- 
ducted by Dr. Shirley Dwyer of New York. In the morning, he discussed devices to 
be used in an educational program. His afternoon session was devoted to “‘preven- 
tive dentistry” and to this meeting the dentists and dental assistants were invited. 

{n January the Annual Tea was given and all friends of our profession were in- 
vited. It was very gratifying to our membership that some of our school superinten- 
dents drove more than a hundred miles to be with us at this time. Representatives 
from the various professional groups were, also, present and it was felt that this in- 
formal gathering did much to create a friendly understanding of our profession on 
the part of the other groups present. 

Professional advancement has been a major interest of our membership ard I am 
glad to report at this time that more than 75% of our group availed themselves of the 
opportunity to take courses offered through extension work from several universities. 
Four of our members this summer went to summer school, and this fall several mcm- 
bers are attendng night school. 

It is sometimes believed that those living in a small state lack certain opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by others, one of them being an annual state meeting. It is true that we 
do not attempt such a meeting, but we do attend other state meetings. Delaware is 
always represented at the meetings in Washington, D. C., and Pennsylvania. Inas- 
much as it is impossible for all my us to be away at the same time, we have more or 


less a standing agrecment that part of the members attend the Mid-Winter Meeting 
in Philadelphia ard the others atterd the Five-State Meeting 1n Washington. Several 
— attended the Pennsylvania State Meeting which was held in Philadelphia 
ast year. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dentai Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis. Missouri.) 
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REPORT OF THE WISCONSIN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PrEsENTED By — Mary MIKALonis, Delegate 


The Wisconsin Dental Hygienists’ Association has made slow, but steady 
progress during this last year. Progress which has been characterized by the usual 
procedure of events, rather than the unusual; progress which has been enthusiastically 
approved by the dental profession and which has reflected in a better sense of appre- 
ciation between the dentist and the dental hygienist; and progress which has resulted 
in a steady increase in our membership. Through careful planning and budgeting, 
the Executive Council of our Association was able to provide a study club class, ar- 
range an instructive clinic on the value of the services of the dental hygienist and 
sponser a well-rounded annual program with outstanding speakers from the public 
health, medical and dental professions. Every member has actually received more in 
return for her dues this year than she ever had in the history of our organization— 
providing she took advantage of the opportunities offered her through our varied 
activities. 

Early in the fall, the Wisconsin State Dental Society participated in a Hall of 
Health Exhibit that was sponsored by the Wisconsin Medical Society and invited our 
Association to assist in their public health educational program. More than 100,000 
yee visited the exhibit. The dental hygienist received a decided vote of approval 
or her ability as a mouth health educator. The Wisconsin State Dental Society also 
made it possible for us to publicize, by a series of six articles, in the Journal of the 
Wisconsin State Dental Society, the value of the dental hygienist. These articles 
were written by the members of the Executive Council; each excutive member assum- 
ing the responsibility of one issue. Our purpose in doing this was to encourage a 
better understanding between the allied groups and, indirectly, create new positions 
for the hygienist. 

Our study club class on radiology was arranged upon special request from indi- 
vidual members. We were able to secure the services of Mr. Robert Larson, Instructor 
of Radiology at Marquette University, to conduct the class using the office facilities of 
the members enrolled as the class laboratory. The enrollment was limited to six and 
the members were accepted in the order of their registration with the thought of con- 
ducting as many classes as there were groups of six. A fee of three dollars, plus the 
cost of materials used in the course, was charged each student. The cost of such a 
post-graduate course at Marquette University would have been around ten dollars per 
student. You may wonder why our Association offered a study club class or why a 
few individuals did not get together and hire an instructor. Just for this reason—in 
the State of Wisconsin both the organized dental groups and Marquette University 
feel that all dental education must be controlled by dental organizations or schools 
and not by individuals. 

The discussion forums, during our annual program, were held in the evening 
following a buffet supper and included both phases of dental hygiene. Dr. Frank A. 
Bull, Supervisor or Dental Health Education for the State of Wisconsin, was the topic 
leader for the public health section; while Mardelle Cahlmer, a member of our Asso- 
ciation, conducted the private practice group. The leaders in each field selected a 
series of practical problems to be presented by some experienced member in a three 
minute discussion. After each three minute presentation, that particular problem 
was opened for general discussion and questions. 

For our clinic, we selected the title “The Dental Hygienist as the Mouth Health 
Educator” and presented it with the thought of stressing the hygienist as an educator 
rather than a prophylactarian. We have been minimizing the prophylactic phase of 
our work and making every effort to point out the fact that any worker connected with 
the field of dentistry should reflect the culture and education of the dental profession. 
When this is done, the mechanics of prophylaxis is only secondary. This plan has 
done a great deal towards retaining the good will of the dental profession in our State. 
We feel that no dentist wants a hygienist to show him how to give a prophylaxis, but 
he will welcome suggestions on teaching mouth health to his patients. 

During our general sessions, a very instructive talk on “Dental Health Education™ 
was given by Miss Margaret Jeffreys, Director of Dental Hygiene for the State of 
Delaware, and, as you all know, Editor of the Journal of the American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association. She gave a splendid discussion of the modern problems in teaching 
mouth health and favorably impressed us with the value of having a hygienist as a 
speaker on the program. 
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In order to give our members an opportunity to understand the oral manifesta- 
tions of syphilis and inasmuch as the United States Public Health Service was conduct- 
ing a campaign on syphilis, our officers felt that we should have it in our program. 
Dr. James C. Sargent, President of the Wisconsin State Medical Society, told us “What 
the Hygienist Should Know About Syphilis” in a very instructive and pleasing way. 
His talk was illustrated with lantern slides showing cases from clinical practice. 

The mental attitude of patients toward dentistry was discussed at our Annual 
Luncheon by Dr. R. A. Jefferson, a widely known Milwaukee Phycharist, while the 
economic phase of the practice of dentistry was given to us by Dr. C. R. Lawrence of 
Enid, Oklahoma, a member of the Board of Trustees of the American Dental Associ- 
ation. A special invitation was extended to the Wisconsin Dental Assistants’ Associ- 
ation to attend Dr. Lawrence’s lecture because we felt that his message would be mu- 
tually profitable. 

In an attempt to increase the educational standards for the practice of dental 
hygiene, our Association made a request of the Execut:ve Council of the Wisconsin 
State Dental Society te consider the question of raising our legislative requirements. 
We are hoping that when the Dental! Society has new legislation to propose it will in- 
clude higher educational standards for the dental hygienist in order that our profes- 
sion can keep in step with the progress of dental education. 

We are also glad to report that the Milwaukee County Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
cation has voted to become a component society of our State Association as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. 

The dental hygienists in Wisconsin are happy to have a constituent society of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. We are also happy to say that we 
are looking forward to the pleasure of entertaining you in 1939: as we understand, 
Milwaukee is the only city that has officially filed an invitation for next year’s meeting. 
I assure you, on behalf of the Wisconsin Dental Hygienists’ Association, that we will 
do our best to make your visit not only pleasant, but profitable. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — Lena K. .Pearce. Delegate 

From New York State come greetings of warm friendships and cooperation to 
our National Association at its Fifteenth Annual Meeting. , 

Among the highlights of the year’s activities for the New York State Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was a Spring luncheon meeting held in Rochester, New York. 
This meeting was first planned to be a joint meeting of the Buffalo and Rochester 
groups, but the enthusiasm of such a meeting spread rapidly and soon it became a 
state-wide affair. The honored guests at this meeting were the presiding State Presi- 
dent, Alta Gates of Watertown, New York, and Dr. Edwin I. Harrington, presiding 
State President of the New York State Dental Society. Among the important issues 
discussed were the plans for the forthcoming dental convention to be held at Syracuse, 
New York, in May: a challenge to all members of the State for increasing member- 
—— the final proposal of the following Amendment to the Constitution was 
passed: 

Article VI, Section I. “The President shall be nominated and 
elected at the Annual Session held one year previous to her 
installation and shall be known as the President-elect, until she 
is installed. The President-elect shall assist the President. She 
shall be installed as President at the next Annual meeting follow- 
ing that at which she was elected President-elect.” 

Notices of the approved changes were sent to all members of the New York State 
Dental Hveienists’ Association previous to the resular May meeting. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the New York State Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Syracuse, New York, at the Onondaga Hotel on May 11 through 
May 14. 

opened at 1:00 o’clock Wednesday afternoon and the officers in 
charge of this part of the State program were kept busy, as 117 members registered to 
attend the opening session. 

The Membership Committee reports the following summary from the Districts 
recorded; total number of new members for the State were 50; total number of mem- 
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bers for the State prior to May, 1938, were 198 members. 

The general meetings were soon under way with Alta Gates presiding, and the 
convention moved on almost too swiftly. 

After the usual greetings on Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Hiram Jones, Director 
of Health and Physical Education of the New York State Department of Education, 
spoke to our association on the “Work of the Dental Hygiene Teacher”. Dr. Minor 
J. Terry, Secretary of the New York State Board of Dental Examiners, presented to 
us a paper on “The Dental Hygienist, Her Legal Status, Her Limitations, and Her 
Obligations”. 

On Thursday morning, Miss Marguerite Quineau, also of the New York State 
Department of Education, gave to us an inspiring paper on “Nutrition”. 

Followng this, Dr. Arthur Merritt gave an excellent lecture on “The Diseases 
Affecting the Supporting Tissues of the Mouth”, and he emphasized this lecture with 
illuminating slides. 

Dr. Arthur Smith, an instructor at the Rochester Dental Dispensary and chair- 
man of the Oral Hygiene Committee for the State of New York, showed motion 
pictures written and photographed by the committee for “Dental Health Education 
in the Public Schools” of our State. 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr. Isador Hirschfeld of the Columbia University at 
New York City, presented to us an illustrated lecture on “The Toothbrush, A Factor 
for Good and Harm”. 

We compliment ourselves on the splendid attendance at the Annual business 
meeting. It was in this session that the Constitution and By-laws Committee pre- 
sented a new Constitution and By-laws. This new Constitution was accepted as pre- 
—_ by the members present. Following this, election of the following slate took 

lace: 
‘ President: Mrs. Florence Willson, Mount Vernon, New York; 

President-Elect: Mrs. Melva De Roos, Rochester, New York; 

Vice President: Gertrude Houghton, Watertown, New York; 

Recording Secretary: Lucille Wintish, Rochester, New York; 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Frances Stall, Garden City, Long Island; 

Treasurer: M. Heloise Adler, Yonkers, New York. 

Elected to the Executive Board to serve until 1941 were: 

Lena K. Pearce, Yonkers, New York; 

Alta M. Gates, Watertown, New York. 

Elected to Honorary Membership: 

Dr. H. Shirley Dwyer, New York City, New York; 

Dr. Arthur Smith, Rochester, New York; 

Dr. Edwin I. Harrington, Watertown, New York; 

Dr .Charles M. McNeely, New York City, New York. 

On Friday afternoon we enjoyed an illustrated lecture on “Orthodontia” by Dr. 
Leon Bryant of Syracuse, following which Mrs. Frances Stall, Membership Chairman, 
gave to the group a discussion on the vital subject of membership. Participating on 
Mrs. Stall’s discussion were: 

Miss Louise Bentley, President, District #4, New York State Nurses’ Association; 

Mrs. Coral Quiri, President, Women’s Democratic Association; 

Miss Gladys Hull, President, Syracuse Business and Professional Women’s Club; 

Miss Virginia Wilson, Chairman, of the Ethics Committee of our own society. 

This type of discussion was splendid in that we learned how other women’s or- 
ganizations handle their respective membership problems. 

Our social events were most delightful. The Syracuse dental hygienists were 
hostesses at a tea on Wednesday afternoon. : 

Thursday noon, we held the Reunion Luncheon of the class of 1918, many 
members of this class being present. and Thursday evening, the Dental Society in- 
vited us to participate in the Annua! dinner dance which featured a very spectacular 
floor show. 

The Health Exhibits, rich in color and arrangements, were visited by a large 
number of the convention members, and likewise the Table Clinics were a scene of 
many observers, who made notations and casually questioned the materials. 

To me, this Eighteenth Annual Meeting was most inspirational, my only regret 
being that more of our own members were unable to attend. 

y greetings again, to you, at this Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 
(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


This Symbol 
Should Mean Much To You 


You will find it in dental operating rooms and labora- 
tories wherever dentistry is practiced — on dental operating 
chairs, units, instruments, cements, porcelains, amalgam al- 
loys, precious metals, numerous appliances; in fact, on almost 
everything used in a dental operating room and laboratory. 


It is on instruments perhaps that it will mean most to you. 
Not very long ago an eminent dentist while speaking to a 
group of fellow practitioners said, “To find a new instrument 
which will enable us to do easily what we could never do be- 
fore does as much good as acquiring some coveted old book, 
some rare bit of china, or a valuable print—it enriches our 
practice. Here is such an instrument—an S. S$. White Tarno 
No. 1. I do not hesitate to call it perfect. Note the poise of 
the whole instrument, the angles at which the blades leave 
the shaft, the tapering end, the beautiful 
finish, so that it is a delight to handle. 
There isa touch of genius in its shapeli- 
ness. Here is the quest accomplished.” 


A General Catalog of S. S.White Products 


will be mailed upon request 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL 
MFG. CO. 


211 South 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCHES 
New York Brooklyn Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles Duluth 
Minneapolis St. Paul Peoria 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Paris London Toronto Riode Janeiro Sydney 
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REPORT OF THE TENNESSEE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — Aticr J. KEATHLEY, Delegate 


GREETINGS to the officers, delegates and members of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association now attending the Fifteenth Annual Convention in St. Louis. 

The Tennessee State Dental Hygienists’ Assocation is sorry indeed not to be 
represented nor able to take part in this Convention, but circumstances have arisen 
which make it impossible for us to be present. 

Our annual meeting was held in Chattanooga in May, with eight members 
present and two guests. We had an interesting program with Dr. C. Willard Camalier 
of Washington, D. C.. Dr. Walter T. McFall, Dr. Rosalie Carter, Dr. W. P. Caine 
and Dr. E. T. Newell (M.D.) as speakers. 

There are fifteen Dental Hygienists employed throughout our own State. Those 
who are not members of our State and National organizations have been urged to 
join us, and special effort is made each year to contact new members. 

A special trip was made to Memphis in January to contact the students in the 
training school for Denta! Hygienists at the University of Tennessee. Invitation to 
attend our meeting in May was given them and they were given information regarding 
the State and National organizations and urged to become members of the State or- 
ganization where they were located. 

We wish for you a most successful meeting, and hope it will be possible for us 
to be represented the next year. 

(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ 

Association, October, 1938, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


REPORT OF THE MINNESOTA DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED By — ELIZABETH FeERM, Delegate 


To the American Dental Hygienists’ Association: 

With my report I bring the sincere good wishes of every member of the Minne- 
sota organization for a successful meeting. a 

We are very proud that our association increases in membership each year. We 
now have a total of forty-eight members, fourteen of whom became members this 
past year. With sixteen new dental hygienists coming to their first meeting this 
month, we expect a greater increase this year. 

Due to very fine cooperation among the members of the organization, we have 
been able to put the State Association on a sound financial basis. For the past two 
years, shortly before Christmas, we have sponsored a ticket sale on a twenty-five 
dollar gift certificate. And this spring we held a rummage sale. The results of these 
enterprises were very gratifying. 

The University of Minnesota, in an endeavor to recognize scholastic abiltiy has 
created a Court of Honor to which belong all the honor students. They are feted at 
a dinner given for them at one of the large down-town hotels at the close of the school 
year. Three hygienists from the June, 1938 class won this distinction. 

To stimulate interest in our monthly meetings, we have been varying the talks 
on dentistry with book reviews, fashions, caricature, etc. A group of interested 
members have asked that some serious work pertaining to our profession be given this 
winter, and in consequence, a course in Asepsis, consisting fe phones lectures at the 
pri Hospital, is to be given. Other lectures, along different lines, are being 
planned. 

The State Convention in February is always very well attended. The following 
clinics were put on at the last February convention: Schools in Minnesota, Prophy- 
laxis, Sterilization Methods, Assisting in Child Dentistry, Models in Orthodontia, and 
General Assistifg. 

The public school work in Minneapolis is under the direction of Dr. F. Denton 
White, supervisor, and Miss Katheryne Gardner, assistant supervisor. Each dental 
hygienist makes nine visits to each of her schools, one for examination, and the re- 
mainder are given over to educational work. The educational work is done by means 
of slides, chalk talks, and classroom lectures. “Sturdy”, a hand puppet, (the idea, I 
believe, borrowed from an eastern city) used by the dental hygienists has stirred up 
such enthusiasm among the schcol children that it has been necessary to create a 
sister for him whom they call ‘Sparkles’. On slips which are sent to the parents, the 
mouths are classified as good, fair, poor, or very poor. Since 73.8% of the children 
in Minneapolis left school in June with their teeth in good condition, it would seem 
that the public school work in Minneapolis has been very effective. 
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DR. BUTLER TOOTH BRUSHES 


Undoubtedly continue to lead the professional field, due to the 
splendid cooperation of the many members of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association who dispense or prescribe the 
Butler exclusively. May the Year 1939 prove to be an outstanding 
one in the professional career of each and every one of you. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 


7359 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The work in the St. Paul schools differs from that done in Minneapolis in that 
they give prophylactic treatments to the children, make financial investigations of 
the homes, and make appointments at one of the eight clinics for those who cannot 
afford to pay for necessary dental work. Talks on care of the teeth and diets are also 
given by the hygienists during visits to the schools, and elaborated upon by the 
teachers in their classes in hygiene. Under the hygienist’s supervision, the teachers 
cooperate in having the children make posters, scrapbooks, etc., on Dental Health. 
This type of program has proven verv satisfactory in St. Paul. Somewhat the same 
kind of program is carried on by the public school*in Duluth and Virginia, Minnesota. 

The position of one Minnesota dental hygienist, employed as dental hygienist 
at the University Hospital, is unique in that she has originated an Oral Hygiene pro- 
gram for the Pediatric Department of the University Hospital. Student hygienists, 
under her direction, come from the University to assist her with the prophylaxes. 
Each child is given a prophylaxis, together with instruction in Mouth Hygiene, and, 
upon completion of the prophylaxis, is presented with a toothbrush. Her lectures on 
Oral Hygiene are also included in the course of study for nurses in the Pediatric De- 
partment of the University Hospital. 

And in conclusion, may I again extend the good wishes from the Minnesota 
Association for the success and progress of each individual State Organization during 
the coming year. 


(Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Dentai Hygienists’ 
Association, October, 1938, St. Louis. Missouri.) 


REPORT OF CONNECTICUT DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED BY — AsNES H. PHIL.ips, Delegate 


It gives me great pleasure to extend Greetings and Good Wishes from Connecti- 
cut to the American Dental Hygienists’ Association for a very interesting and con- 
structive convention. 

Connecticut has increased her membership with 34 new members and 5 re- 
instatements this year, making a total of 165 members. An intensive drive was made 
mi the membership Committee, who contacted all new registered hygienists, with the 
above result. 

At our Annual Meeting held May Sth and 6th in New Haven, in conjunction 
with the Connecticut State Dental Association, Mabel McCarthy, Registrar reported 
16 members placed thru the registry, which is now limited to members in good 
standing. 

The question of unpaid dues was again brought up, after a long discussion it was 
unanimously voted to instruct our delegate to present an amendment by substitution 
of Section 8, Chapter 1, of the Administrative By-Laws of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association which if adopted, we hope will settle this question for all time. 

Our program consisted of a talk by Mr. Larry L. Joblin, of the Clevedent Com- 
pany on “The Care of Instruments, and How to Get the Most from Them”. A 
demonstration by five men from the Southern New England Telephone Company on 
“First Aid and American Red Cross”. They brought apparatus and gave a very in- 
structive lesson in life saving. Dr. Wisan of Elizabeth, New Jersey, spoke on 
“Methods and Devices of Educational Work”. Dr. Walter E. Briggs, Attleboro, 
Mass., gave a most instructive paper on Visual Education” with slides. The Health 
Exhibit consisted of a “Nutrition Clinic” by the Guggenheim Foundation. 

Our luncheon, held at the Taft Hotel was the social high-light of the meeting. 
Members and guests numbered about one hundred and twenty-five, including the ofh- 
cers of the Connecticut State Dental Association. 

We were entertained at Tea by the Dentists’ wives, who were in turn invited to 
our Tea, held the second day at the New Haven Lawn Club, with the New Haven 
group as hostesses. The beautiful flowers, tea service etc., made a lovely setting for 
their gracious hospitality. 

Joy and enthusiasm usually reign supreme at a Connecticut meeting, but this 
year it was tempered with sorrow. Dr. Thaddeus Hyatt, our honored guest, spoke 
of Dr. Fones, who's picture was hung in our meeting room. 

The next Annual Meetit:g will be held May 4th and 5th 1939, in the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport. This will be our twenty-fifth anniversary and we extend an invi- 
tation to members of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association to join us. 
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(Actual size of the Adult Brush—64” long) 
The illustration is less than half size 


The KREVISKLEENER Tooth Brush is recognized by the ad- 
vanced in the profession as the most perfect brush for cleaning the 
teeth. Samples and quotations sent on application. We strongly 
recommend your availing yourself of the opportunity. Just a postal 
card to say you are interested and want to see samples. 


We carry a great many other patterns — about the largest line in the coun- 
try. On these patterns our prices range from $6.00 a gross, which is less than 
5¢ a piece to $54.00 a gross. 


Where the appropriation is limited you can effect the highest economy by 
knowing what these patterns are like. Samples on application. 


WILLIAMS BRUSH COMPANY 


32 NortH SixtH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Requests have been received for several back issues of the 
Journal. 


Members of the Association who have any back copies that they 
do not wish to keep are requested to send same to the Business 
Manager. 


Especially requested: 
JANUARY, 1927 


JANUARY, 1935 
JANUARY, 1938 
JULY, 1938 


Kindly forward all copies to 
HELEN B. SMITH 


22 Harborside Drive, 


Milford, Conn. 
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Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 


for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public Health Work, 
School Clinics and Private Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Septem- 
ber to July, inclusive. 


Director: 


PERCY R. HOWE, A.B., D.D.S. 
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TWO 
OUTSTANDING 
COURSES | 

in the 


DENTAL FIELD 


In addition to the course preparing 
the student for the practice of modern 
dentistry, and leading to the degree of 

D.S., the University also offers two 
courses in ORAL HYGIENE. 

One course, covering a year’s work, 
provides training in this new profes 
sional field for young women who 
have finished high school, and leads 
to a Certificate in Oral Hygiene. 

four-year course in Oral Hygiene, 
also offered by the University, leads to 
a Bachelor of Science Degree in Edu- 
cation, with a Certificate in Oral Hy- 
giene. Credit for advanced standing 
in Dental Hygiene, based upon com- 
pletion of the University’s require- - 
ments, will be allowed graduates of 
recognized Dental Hygiene training 
schools. 


ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT 
Temple University Dental School 
Philadelphia Dental School 
I. N. 8roome'l, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Dean 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
University of Southern California 
Division of Dental Hygiene 

The Division of Dental Hygiene offers a 
two year course leading to the certificate of 
rod aed Dental Hygienist. Applicants must 
furnish evidence of graduation from an ac- 
ceptable high school or its equivalent as eva- 
luated by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

For additional information address: 

Lewis E. Ford, 
D.D.S., F.A.C.D., D.D.Sc., Dean. 
122 East 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOTIFY 


HELEN B. SMITH 


22 Harborside Drive, 
Milford. Conn. 


OF ADDRESS CHANGE 


WEBER 
PRACTICE BUILDING 
HELPS 


Hundreds of dentists are build- 
ing bigger and more profitable 
practices with the aid of the 
Weber ‘‘I-Can-Take-It’’ Club 
Idea. Write today for full par- 
ticulars which will show you how 
this tested and proven plan can 
be successfully and _ profitably 
applied to your dentists’ practice. 
Ask also for information regard- 
ing the “CLARK CHART” and 
“ATLAS OF LIFE” .. . which 
make the explanation of Health 
Dentistry and Prevention to pa- 
tients easy and interesting. 

P S . . . and did you know 
a\Ja that Weber has various 
equipment assemblies that are 
particularly designed for use by 
Hygienists? 
Literature sent on request. 


THE WEBER DENTAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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Component State Society Officers 


ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA 
President—Mrs. VIRGINIA BARASA MARTIN 
405 No. 8th Street, Colton 
Secretary--VIVIAN HERR 
649 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
President—A.icr Gooprow BELL 
2588 Elm St., Denver 
Secretary—MarY MACKEY 
810 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 

President—-AGNES PHILLIPS 

Professional Bldg., Bridgeport 
BLAIR 

43 Farmington Ave., Hartford 

DELAWARE 

President-—Mrs. REITZES 

19 Concord Street, Wilmington 
Secretary—Miss MarGaRET FLAUDER 

302 W. 12th Street, Wilmington 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

President—Miss KATHLEEN CATES 

1835 Eye Street, N. W. Washington 
Secretary—Miss ELIzABETH ZOLL 

1801 K Street, N. W. Washington 

FLORIDA 

President-—Er1n M. ALLAN 

432 St. James Bldg., Jacksonville 
Secretary—Rayr COHEN 

433 St. James Bldg., Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 
President—-Miss HELEN Kreis 
Doctor's Bldg., Atlanta 
Secretary—ILa Mar Dosss 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
HAWAII 
President—-Mrs. MARGARET TOMLINSON 
2350 Pacific Heights, Honolulu 
Secretary—ADELINE RODRIGUES 
1317 Victoria St.. Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 
President—DELLA SERRITELLA 
7534 No. Ellwood Ave., Chicago 
Secretary--Mary M. DitE 
715 Lake St., Oak Park 


IOWA 


MAINE 
President—CLARA TAPLEY, D.H. 
189 Exchange St., Bangor 
Secretary—FLORENCE Porter, D.H. 
State Bureau of Health, Augusta 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CRANE BARTON 
498 Main Street, Athol 
Secretary --Louisr Horp 
21 Gregg Street, Beverly 
MICHIGAN 
President -PiiyLLis GRUBER 
1009 Eaton Tower, Detroit 
Secretary VIRGINIA BOWLBY 
Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor 
MINNESOTA 
President—-FRANCES ERSKINE 
830 Tuscorora Ave., St. Paul 
Secretary--EDNA NELSON 
2124 Como Ave., St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 
President- -AILEEN COOPER 
Vicksburg 
Secretary—-LuciLLe Byrp 
Holly Springs 
MISSOURI 
President —BEtTy MONROE 
633 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
Secretary-—Mrs. CLARA KILLABREW 
6944 Prospect Ave., Kansas City 
NEW YORK 
President - Mrs. FLORENCE WILLSON 
24 Columbia Pl.. Mt. Vernon 
Secretary -M. HELoIsE ADLER 
201 Broadway, Yonkers 
OHIO 
President —Miss BETH CRITCHFIELD 
116 Rae Ave., Mansfield 
Secretary--Miss Ai.LIENE TATE 
$16 McGregor Ave., N. W., Canton 
PENNSYLVANIA 
President -MarrHA TRUHAN 
Johnstown Trust and Bank Bldg., 
Johnstown 
Secretary- BLANCHE DOWNIE 
7222 Lincoln Drive; Philadelphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Secretary—Mattie L. CANNADA 
911 Woodside Bldg., Greenville 
TENNESSEE 
President —Miss ALICE KEATHLEY 
1024 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga 
Secretary —Miss CLAIRE PERKINS 
1402 Columbian Mutual Tower Bldg., 
Memphis 
WASHINGTON 
President—Miss ELIZABETH PROCTOR 
816 Cobb Bldg., Seattle 
Secretary —Miss LENorE M. TayLor 
703 Cobb Bldg., Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 
President- -MarGARET DERIVAN 
2448-A W. Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee 
Secretary—-BreTtH LINN 
4012 N. Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 


Officers and Trustees of the 


American Dental Hygienists’ Association, Inc. 


HELEN M. BAUKIN 


CELIA PERRY 


DoroTHy O'BRIEN 
LILLIAN TLANDREY 
Mary MIKALONIS 


AGNES G. Morris, 1941 
HELEN ADAmMs, 1941 
ViRGINIA B. Martin, 1941 
MarcarET A. BAILEY, 1940 
SOPHIE GUREVICH, 1940 
DoroTHY BRYANT, 1940 
ELIZABETH FERM, 1939 
DELLA SERRITELLA, 1939 
Mary GERAGHTY, 1939 


Daisy BELL TUCKER 


FRANCES SHOOK 


1938-1939 


President 
Territorial Office Bldg., Honolulu. Hawaii 


President-Elect 
1002 Huntington Bldg., Miami, Florida 


Vice-Presidents 
2321 S. Overlook Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
221 Washington St., Brcokline, Mass. 
2039 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Board of Trustees 
886 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
802 Medical Arts Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
805 N. Eighth St., Colton, California 
18th & Buttonwood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3314 Mt. Pleasant St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
State Bureau of Health, Augusta, Maine 
4135 Emerson Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
7534 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Il. 
302 West St., Wilmington, Delaware 


Secretary 


112 Knowlton Ave., Kenmore, New York 


Treasurer 
- 7815 E. Jefferson St., Detroit, Michigan 
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